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TEACHING DEMOCRACY THROUGH THE ENGLISH 
CLASS 


All thinking Americans realize that, although armies, navies, 
planes, guns and munitions are necessary to win this war, they 
are not enough to insure the peace and the preservation of our 
democratic way of life. Lieut. Col. Frank Murphy, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, urges, “Let us prove for all time 
that ours is a twofold strength—the physical strength of self- 
defense and the moral strength of unflinching devotion to our 
ideals.” * 

Educators generally are in agreemment that youth must be 
taught the principles and the meaning of our great democratic 
heritage. Courses in Americanism and democracy have been in- 
troduced into the public schools. Catholic educators, too, are 
alert to the needs of the time. The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica has taken the initiative by publishing textbooks on Christian 
democracy. The Faith and Freedom?* series is a Catholic ex- 
position of social principles and true democratic living. 

Practically every course in the high school curriculum offers 
a challenge to the Catholic teacher to inculcate Christian demo- 
cratic ideals. Religion, history and social science classes as well 
as the physical and biological sciences offer many opportunities. 
There is, perhaps, no more natural and effective way of vivifying 
and crystallizing democratic ideals than through the English 
class. 

Language and literature are fundamental in establishing atti- 
tudes. The intellectual and emotional appeal of literature, 
properly interpreted, can build up sound and concrete notions of 


*Frank Murphy, “In Defense of Democracy,” in Prose Readings by 
Rev. Vincent Flynn. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1942, p. 332. 
*New York: Ginn and Co. 
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democracy, can break down bias, hatred, and intolerance, can 
act as an antidote to the frenzied near-sighted view of civil 
rights, which an atmosphere of war creates. Through classroom 
discussion, oral and written composition, the teacher can show 
boys and girls how to think, how to weigh statements, how to 
evaluate evidence. The intelligent use of newspapers, magazines, 
and the radio in the classroom will teach the adolescent to dis- 
tinguish fact, opinion, and propaganda. 

The English class, through literature and composition, offers 
the teacher an unique opportunity of presenting effectively the 
principles and the excellence of a democracy founded upon 
Christianity. Several avenues of approach to literature are open 
to the English teacher. She may continue to present literature 
in the traditional way according to chronological order, corre- 
lating the while Christian and democratic principles; she may 
approach the problem directly through the study of American 
literature; she may supplement the regular course with world 
literature. 

Since the term “democracy” is often abused and vaguely un- 
derstood, it might be well to consider what it implies and to 
recall some of the fundamental principles underlying it. In 
addition to the four liberties—speech, press, assembly, and re- 
ligion—T he Queen’s Work for June states succinctly six essential 
qualities of the American way of life: 

1. A sincere reverence for God and His religion. 

. A reasonable reverence for the individual. 
. A high respect for the value of human enterprise and work. 
. A heart of charity for all. 
. A constructive love of the home. 
. A high respect for womankind. 

To speak of democracy without God, Divine Law, and Religion 
is a contradiction, for, according to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our Constitution, and Bill of Rights, our rights as in- 
dividuals and our guarantee of justice come from God. In the 
true democratic conception the Fatherhood of God must be joined 
to the brotherhood of man. Mere humanitarianism without God 
leads to collectivism or totalitarianism. Wholesale injustice, 
greed, and oppression have forced upon us some form of humani- 
tarianism to save our social and economic life from anarchy and 
collapse. Permanent peace and security can be established only 
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when men love one another with a love based on the justice of 
Christ. Then only can man exercise his right to “the pursuit of 
happiness,” the full development of his human powers, without 
encroaching upon the rights of others, to the enjoyment of sound, 
wholesome family life. To teach democracy is to teach Christian 
living, for our fundamental documents have been inspired by the 
four Gospels. 

Literature, since it is an imaginative and an emotional por- 
trayal of life, and in its scope and theme runs the gamut of 
human experience, is a natural starting point for the teaching of 
Christian and democratic principles. Dora V. Smith, committee 
chairman, of Basic Aims for English Instruction, says: 


Through concrete and imaginative presentation of human ex- 
perience, literature assists young people in crystallizing ideals of 
personal conduct and in attaining adequate personal philosophy 
of life. Through the opportunity it affords for the reader to 
identify himself with the purposes and achievements of others, 
it often becomes an effective stimulus to action.* 


It is the teacher, though, who must guide the reading and assist 
in interpreting the experience. 

Parents and teachers are urged to promote, in so far as pos- 
sible during this time of crisis, the normal way of living. The 
usual approach to the teaching of literature through chronological 
order, type, or-theme is perhaps the wisest course. The results 
will be more lasting, as the assimilating of ideas and the building 
up of attitudes is a gradual process and cannot enter into the 
mind and heart in an over-charged atmosphere of a “made-to- 
order” patriotism. 

The history of English literature offers the teacher an op- 
portunity to point out the growth of the democratic ideal. She 
can show, too, that the rights of men were most respected at those 
times when God and religion were held in highest esteem. Men 
were happiest in those days when they sought to mould their lives 
according to Christian humanism. A note of hope is struck in 
the poems of Caedmon and Cynewulf, which is in striking con- 
trast to the boding melancholy of pagan Anglo-Saxon verse. 
Man was beginning to understand his dual nature, body and 
spirit, to see his place in the plan of the creation and redemption. 
Poems like “Elene” and “The Dream of the Rood” bring home 


* Publication of the National Council of Teachers of English, No. 3, p. 13. 
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to us the marvelous vision of the “True Light which enlighteneth 
every man,” and the fact that redemption is for each one of us. 

England was called “Merry England” when religion infused 
into chivalry the Christ-like ideals of the Beatitudes. Such 
works as “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” “The Pearl,” and 
other medieval selections with their ruling motives of truth, 
honor, freedom, justice and respect for women reveal a joyous- 
ness in living and striving for a life of virtue. There were abuses, 
but still there was an ideal which the most lawless men acknowl- 
edged. 

The medieval drama, the mystery, the morality plays stressed 
man’s place in creation and his twofold nature. In the study of 
a morality play such as Everyman, the teacher can call attention 
to the fallen nature of man. Although redeemed, man is beset 
by trial and temptation and must prove his worth by cooperating 
with God’s grace through the exercise of his free will Such an 
understanding will foil the notion of Nietzsche’s superman and 
the Nazi idea of a “superior race of men.” By showing the dual 
nature of man, as it reveals itself in literature through his ideals 
and aspirations, the teacher can point out the flaws of Com- 
munism and Nazism, which reduce man either to a material 
substance or consider him as a higher type of animal. In either 
system there is no such thing as moral judgments and free will. 

The history of English literature reveals the fact that, so long 
as man focused his attention upon God and maintained harmony 
between body and spirit, he was happy. The humanism of the 
Renaissance was a one-sided development. Man’s physical and 
intellectual powers were trained to the neglect of his supernatural 
nature. Man lost his balance and became self-centered rather 
than God-centered. Individualism and flattery of intellect 
caused men to look upon the Church, the guardian of Christ’s 
doctrine, as the enslaver of the mind and to seek for individual 
interpretations of that doctrine, hence the Reformation, which, 
as Swift satirically says in his A Tale of a Tub, almost destroyed 
revelation. 

The Elizabethan love songs and sonnets give evidence of the 
mundane outlook upon life and of the price placed upon physical 
charm. The plays of Shakespeare with their powerful presenta- 


_ Mary Kelly, The Well of English. New York: Harper, 1936, 
Pp. a7 . 
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tion of unchecked passion plead for the restraining influence of 
grace, which comes through religion. The social, religious, and 
political conflicts, as well as the too often illicit love theme re- 
flected in the literature of the seventeenth century, show only 
too clearly that man had lost his perspective. A small group of 
religious poets—Herbert, Vaughan, and Crashaw—are heard 
above the turmoil urging men to look to religion as the source 
and enduring strength of man’s possibilities. Crashaw alone 
found the true spring of spiritual vigor in the Catholic Church. 
His devotional life, at the time when Catholics were silenced in 
England, was nourished by works which had come from Spain 
and France. Few of the writings of the seventeenth century will 
be read by the high school pupil; yet the teacher can point out 
the debt England and America owe to France, Spain, and Italy 
for having befriended Catholics and preserved our great Catho- 
lic tradition. It was during the seventeenth century, too, that 
the Puritan fathers left England for America to gain religious 
freedom, one of the cornerstones of our democratic way of life. 

Since, in seventeenth-century England, religious and political 
controversy were so intimately connected, the philosophers 
seemed to say, “Why quarrel—remove the idea of God.” The 
eighteenth century further taxed man’s intellect by reducing the 
universe to a First Cause only, thereby destroying the idea of a 
persona! God. Since man was self-sufficient, he needed no super- 
natural gifts, no grace, no redemption. Life becomes empty and 
artificial, as the literature of the age testifies. Men suffered 
from greed and injustice. Gray, Cowper, and Burns echo the 
complaints of the common people. They aroused men’s feelings 
and paved the way for the nineteenth-century outburst of “man’s 
inhumanity to man.” 

In presenting the Romanticism of the nineteenth century the 
teacher, by correlating history and literature, has an opportunity 
of teaching democratic principles. The American War for In- 
dependence, the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion might well be studied in connection with the novels of 
Dickens and Thackeray, the poetry of Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Shelley. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century emphasis was placed 
upon man’s feelings rather than upon his intellect. His humani- 
tarian sympathies were aroused and social laws enacted. The 
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human heart is fickle and selfish; it needs a stabilizing principle 
to insure constancy. Social reform and physical comforts alone 
can never satisfy man’s nature. He needs the vitalizing force 
which comes from the development of all his faculties. The 
enrichment and enlargement of man’s personality comes through 
the harmonius and symmetrical completion of his dual nature. 
This kind of development the Christian, democratic ideal of 
life holds out to man. 

Tennyson and Browning, in the Victorian Age, feared the 
dehumanizing of man through mere material advancement, which 
disregards God and man’s spiritual nature. Chesterton and Bel- 
loc, in our own day, prophesied the total collapse of man built 
upon such an incomplete humanism. Modern literature reveals 
the discontent, bitterness, cynicism, and unbelief of the natural 
man. 

A study of such authors as Hardy, Housman, Gibson, and 
Monro shows the pitiful state of man when his spiritual nature 
is neglected. He has no destiny beyond the grave, no motive for 
action beyond the temporal one, no spiritual vision, no heaven. 
If man is only a higher type of animal, he has no free will and, 
consequently, is not responsible for his actions. The result is 
unstable love, petty quarrels, cruel wars. 

At times in present-day literature man seems to realize his 
incompleteness. He makes an attempt to deify himself, he yearns 
for immortality; hence, we find so much pantheistic monism in 
modern poetry. Masefield, Stephens, and Yeates are but 
a few of the poets who adopt this special brand of material- 
ism. As Chesterton in his Graybeards at Play suggests, if all 
matter be spirit, then all spirit is matter. If spirit, matter, and 
myself are God, then there is no Supreme Being—no God 
at all. 

What effect does this so-called modern philosophy, revealed 
in the literature of today, have to do with democracy? In one 
sense it may be an outgrowth of a one-sided, incomplete notion 
of democracy, the exaltation of the individual; in another sense, 
it spells the ruin of the democratic ideal. The supreme virtue is 
self-development. What, then, becomes of the rights of others? 
If man is God, he must believe, hope in, and love himself. Free 
will disappears; sin is impossible since divine beings can do no 
evil. Truth is forever passing into falsehood with the evolution 
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of the deity. All government and law become tyranny which 
must be resisted. Such a philosophy in practice would lead to 
the chaos of the jungle. 

There is but one way to save and to perpetuate democratic 
ideals, and that is by a return to the Christian conception of 
life, through the complete development of the nature of man. 
Christianity and Catholicism are not synonymous with de- 
mocracy, but Christianity is the only sure foundation for de- 
mocracy and Catholicism the best means of maintaining it. 
Democracy, like life itself, must have an inner spirit, else it 
falls into decay. 

In studying the history of English literature, the writers of 
the Catholic Literary Revival must not be overlooked. They 
show how man can develop his dual nature and be happy. Such 
writers as Francis Thompson, G. K.' Chesterton, and Hilary 
Belloc point the way. Their answer is that man must be born 
again “by water and the Holy Ghost.”* Alice Meynell, as 
poetess of the mystical body, holds out the sublime ideal of 
democracy. 

To teach democracy by presenting literature through theme or 
type is an easier task than by pointing it out through a survey 
of English literature. There are already two good textbooks 
helpful in this method of approach. The one, Joy in Reading,* 
presents such units as “Adventure,” “Achievement,” “The In- 
evitable Conflict,” “Personal Ideals,” “Man and His Work,” 
“Home and Family,” “The Love of Country,” “Man and So- 
ciety”; the other, Prose and Poetry,’ arranges the selections 
according to literary type. Both books are Catholic in tone and 
are intended to instill ideals of Christian living. 

A few illustrations will suffice to show the possibilities of the 
teacher of English to crystallize the intellectual, moral, social, 
and cultural aspects of democracy in studying literature accord- 
ing to this method. In considering such a unit as “Adventure,” 
“Achievement,” or “Man and His Work,” the teacher can stress 
the underlying principles of personal freedom, self-reliance, and 


* Calvert Alexander, The Catholic Literary Revival. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1935, p. 13. 

*Roy Deferrari, Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, Brother Edward Shee- 
key, Joy in Reading, Catholic High School Literature Series, Book One. 
New York: Sadlier, Inc., 1941. : 

*H. Ward McGraw and Julian Maline, 8.J., Prose and Poetry (Catholic 
Edition). Chicago: Singer, 1940. 
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righteous independence of government or neighbors to earn one’s 
daily bread and to support one’s family in common decency. 
Here, too, is an opportunity to break down the false notion that 
the duty of the public school is to fit all boys for white collar jobs. 

When discussing the duty, importance, and joy of work is a 
fitting time to point out that work is a means, not an end in 
itself; to show how man under the control of a state monopoly 
such as Communism or Nazism is just a cog in the great wheel 
of industry; to emphasize the importance of harmonious rela- 
tionship between capital and labor, between the farmer and the 
man in the city. George Boyle in Democracy’s Second Chance * 
shows the possibility of this means of preserving our American 
way of life. 

The selections in Joy in Reading exemplifying other themes 
such as “Home and Family,” “Love of Country,” “Man and 
Society” are well chosen. The list of readings, “Further En- 
joyment,” at the end of each unit will be of practical help in 
this phase of the work. Since literature is not always an ideal- 
ized picture of life, the teacher, by comparison or contrast, can 
bring boys and girls to the realization of the excellence of the 
Christian conception of life and of democratic living founded 
upon it. 

Studying literature according to literary type has possibilities 
for implanting democratic principles. The epic, upon first sight, 
seems far removed from present-day interest. It can be pointed 
out, however, that the tremendous struggle of the hour, to defend 
our democratic civilization, requires the self-control, the stubborn 
persistence, and the courage of a Beowulf. The great Anglo- 
Saxon epic, with its strange mingling of pagan and Christian 
notions, reveals a firm belief in the supernatural and a future 
life, filial love, sympathetic love of justice and respect for woman 
—ideas which are basic in our democratic formula. 

Because the novel and short story are popular with high 
school pupils, there are many opportunities of teaching dem- 
ocratic principles here. The historical novel, beginning with 
such a work as Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, might be a starter 
for a study in democracy. Biography, with its realistic appeal, 
may be presented in such a way as to clarify the Christian dem- 
ocratic form of life. Through the help of such publications as 


*New York: Sheed & Ward, 1941. 
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Father Walker’s outline, Modern Catholic Literature,’ Brother 
George Schuster’s Living Catholic Authors, and the Standard 
Catalog for High Schools,“ a reading program classifying books 
according to the six essentials of our American way of life, as 
set forth by The Queen’s Work, might be drawn up. 

The direct method of teaching democracy by way of literature 
is through the study of American literature. In presenting our 
fundamental documents the teacher can intensify their intel- 
lectual content by building up an emotional background showing 
that the struggle for freedom has been a long one. Washington’s 
“Farewell Address,” Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” and Web- 
ster’s “Bunker Hill Oration” take on a new meaning in this hour 
of crisis. “The principle of free governments adheres to the 
American soil . . . there remains to us a great duty of defense 
and preservation.” ** We must at all cost, urges Washington, 
“preserve religion and morality, the indispensable supports of 
political prosperity.” +* The stirring words of Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Paine will awaken an emotional appeal in the hearts of 
generous adolescents. For truly “these are the times that try 
men’s souls” when our boys are sacrificing their lives for “liberty 
or death.” i 

Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Longfellow, Lowell and others 
took seriously what they considered was their responsibility, to 
build up an American culture commensurate with our newly won 
political freedom. A consideration of their works will, there- 
fore, contribute to the study of democratic ideals. Whitman, 
who completely broke with any past and went bellowing about 
that America should have “entire faith in itself, and the product 
of its own democratic spirit only,” ** might be studied as a speci- 
men of that false or one-sided view of democracy. 

With Whitman democracy is synonymous with goodness. 
There is no need for religion once “the great poet, the ‘equable 
man,’ has reduced all men to the same level.” ** There will be no 


* Herbert Walker, SJ., Modern Catholic Literature. 
*” George M. Schuster, 8.M., Living Catholic Authors. 
* Dorothy Cook, Agnes Cowing, Standard Catalog for High School Li- 


braries. 
Daniel Webster, “The Bunker Hill Monument.” 
* George Washington, “Farewell Address.” ; 
= Walt’ bs agge Prose Works, “Democratic Vistas.” Philadelphia: 
David McKay, 1 
* Walt Whitman, qty to 1885 edition of Leaves of Grass, p. 9. 
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need then “to defend immortality or God or perfection of things 
or liberty or the exquisite beauty and reality of the soul.” ** 
For, according to Whitman’s transcendentalism, man is a deity 
and the human race through progressive states of development is 
becoming more and more perfect. Whitman’s extreme national- 
ism and blind patriotism lead to selfishness and self-sufficiency, 
to a narrow and biased view which spell the ruin of our dem- 
ocratic ideal. 

Sidney Lanier’s brave attitude and manly regain of poise after 
the defeat of the South might be used to break down that dis- 
trust today of descendants of enemy countries. George Wash- 
ington Cable and Joel Chandler Harris, with their stories of 
Creole and Negro, may serve to exemplify the rights and con- 
tributions of loyal aliens, majorities and minorities. Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, Bret Harte, and Thomas Nelson Page may 
help to promote a sense of unity between different sections of 
the United States. 

Works like those of Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, and 
Ernest Hemingway will be met in a survey of American litera- 
ture. Here in defense of Christian living and American de- 
mocracy the teacher has the duty of pointing out the errors of 
socialism and naturalism. A quotation from “The Role of the 
English Teacher in Wartime,” a publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, is applicable here: 


Some materials will give positive evidence of the incorporation 
of such ideals (democratic) into the lives of individuals and 
communities. Others will reveal violations of the same prin- 
ciple. So far as is possible the positive presentation is prefer- 
able. 


A systematic study of American literature is a forceful way of 
instilling democratic ideals, yet there are times when American 
literature may be introduced into any literature course. The 
observance of great days in our history—Constitution Day, Co- 
lumbus Day, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, Flag Day, 
etc.—offers the teacher opportunities. Many of the events in 
daily life, such as the hanging of a service flag, the erecting of a 
monument to a soldier hero, the building or sinking of a ship, 
will recall poems in American literature. The study of biography 


* Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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will suggest American statesmen and pioneers. The drama will 
bring to the fore great figures in the making of America. Here 
we might mention the series of skits prepared by the Commission 
on American Citizenship at the Catholic University and pre- 
sented over the Catholic Hour in May, 1941. The radio and 
transcriptions of such programs as: “Ideas That Came True,” 
“The Cavalcade of America,” and “The Town Hall of the Air” 
could well be introduced into the English class. 

A supplementary text in world literature will contribute to the 
enlargement of the democratic ideal. It will show the continuity 
of our great Christian heritage and will reveal in an emotional 
way the common denominator of human nature. The dramatist 
Terence expressed this idea well when he said, “Nothing that is 
human can be foreign to me.” The teacher, through reading and 
discussion, can show the unique contribution of each nation to 
our own culture. For America is an amalgam of many races, 
nations, and creeds bound together by a common passion for 
liberty and tolerance. This broader, comprehensive view will 
help pave the way for a lasting peace after the war because it 
is Christian and democratic. 

By stimulating thought, inviting discussion, and encouraging 
expression, the teacher can, through the correlation of literature 
and composition, build up in the mind and heart of the adolescent 
a true conception of Christian Democracy. Theodore Maynard 
points out that Dante repeats the name “Christo” three times “in 
his terza rima as no other word was worthy to be rhymed with 
it. This is profound reverence. But in another sense everything 
rhymes with Christ.” ** It is only when the world realizes this 
that mankind can enjoy the peace which comes from the charity 
and justice of Christ. What teacher will refuse to accept the 
challenge? 

Sister Teresa ANN Doy ze, O.8.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans. 


* Theodore Maynard, “The Poet’s Need for a Center.” The Congress 
Papers, Proceedings of the Tenth Anniversary of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, 1941. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1740-1940 


The University of Pennsylvania has had a number of chron- 
iclers as Thomas Montgomery, George Wood, Joseph Carson, 
Horace Lippincott, Charles Dulles, Francis Thorpe, and George 
Mitzsche who have recounted its growth in importance, learning 
and departments and have told of its founders and promoters in 
a tone and manner to interest persons with filial devotion to the 
school. Based upon their writings, archives, scrap-books and 
personal knowledge, Edward Potts Cheyney, professor and his- 
torian of first water, has written a history of the University of 
Pennsylvania’ in commemoration of its past two centuries which 
associates its career with the late years of Penn’s province, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the national culture as far as the 
university can be regarded as national. It is not merely an 
alumnus’s history; it is a large block in the history of American 
culture, education, and professional training. It is scientific 
in tone, format and scholarship based upon the learning and 
integrity of its writer rather than on footnotes and citations. 

About 1740, Philadelphia was a considerable town where men 
made money rather rapidly in business or trade, even as did 
Benjamin Franklin, or in city lots or in land, for the province 
was developing through immigration and its reputation for a 
large degree of religious freedom and even some degree of de- 
mocracy. There was a rigid class system with Anglican mer- 
chants at the top and indentured Scotch-Irish and German new- 
comers at the bottom or only a step above enslaved or freed 
Negroes. The Allens, Francises, Shippens, Peters, and Cad- 
waladers, some of whom later were Tories, stood far enough 
above Franklin to arouse his sarcastic epithets, for “Franklin, 
though he became wealthy, eminent, and influential, was never 
quite considered nor did he consider himself a member of the 
upper class in Philadelphia.” Social life centered around tippling 
houses, famous taverns and coffee shops, and churches of almost 
every denomination, even though religion could hardly be said 
to thrive. Of books and culture this so-described “Athens of 
America” had its share, but its schools were neglected, as were 
those of the whole province, and for the most part were kept by 


* History of the University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940, by ‘meres Potts 
Cheyney. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. 46 
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private school masters as the wealthy imported or purchased 
tutors. The poor were left to their own devices to learn reading 
and writing, and higher education was wanting unless for sons of 
wealthy Anglicans who could attend English colleges and schools. 
Of this Professor Cheyney notes: 


There was little of such ecclesiastical demand for an educa- 
tion for the ministry as had led to the foundation of the New 
England colleges. The Episcopalians imported their clergy; the 
Presbyterians prepared theirs by private instruction among 
themselves; the Quakers and the lesser denominations, such as 
the Mennonites and at least some of the Baptists were opposed 
to a separate and educated ministry. The higher education of 
laymen was not so widespread as it had been . . . . The frontier 
_ the regions settled by the Germans were almost absolutely 
illiterate. 


Into this atmosphere George Whitefield came to arouse religious 
emotions, and Franklin sought to establish a school which would 
develop into a reputable college. Franklin was successful. 

A Charity School was planned in 1740, but it was not effective 
for ten years, and in 1749 there was added a classical Academy 
which was befriended by Franklin who gave a small donation and 


a plan of studies much modified by the ideas of other promoters. 
Franklin was active in the Masons, in forming the first circu- 
lating library, in founding the Philosophical Society, in assisting 
the promoters of the first hospital, in holding a pew in Christ 
Church, in printing and in scientific pursuits. And his services 
were not dwarfed in his Autobiography. The founders of the: 
Academy were men of position, and “For better or for worse this 
close connection of the institution with the old aristocracy of 
Philadelphia was destined to continue through the greater part 
of two centuries.” 

Despite Franklin’s preference for English over the classics and 
for a secular institution, the Academy of Philadelphia was mildly 
Anglican, classical, mathematical, and aristocratic in lessons and 


in tone: 


There was little mention of religion in either the Proposals or 
the Constitutions. It was understood that there should be no 
sectarianism; it was claimed that the Trustees were selected 
“without regard to differences of religious persuasion,” although 
three-fourths of them were Episcopalians, several of them 
vestrymen of Christ Church. Two were Quakers, one a promi- 
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nent Presbyterian. The original selection was doubtlessly made 
oh the grounds of wealth, liberality and social influence, the pre- 
ponderance of Anglicans merely reflecting their prodominance 
among the wealthy classes. Nevertheless this Anglican tinge 
colored the institution during the whole colonial period. 


In 1753, the Academy and Free School were chartered, and 
Franklin soon acquired the services of Dr. William Smith, a 
positive but educated Scotsman, as rector. Two years later the 
College was chartered with the Academy and Charity School 
as departments. “Even the hard sense of Franklin held the de- 
lusion that higher education would pay its own way,” but the 
delusion disappeared in financial difficulties and even the greater 
difficulty of obtaining proper teachers. It was found to be 
correct, “The dictum of Adam Smith, the great contemporary 
economist, a friend of Franklin, that higher education is one 
activity of society that can never pay for itself but must always 
be subsidized.” What with tuition, from about a hundred stu- 
dents, lotteries, donations by the Penn family and George III, 
collections undertaken by Smith in the British Isles, and in the 
southern plantations and West Indies, the College managed dur- 
ing the late years of the colonial era but not without loss of 
local sympathy in revolutionary years: 


It bound more firmly the bonds that connected the College 
with the Proprietors and therefore with the Proprietary party 
in Pennsylvania; it drew it closer to England and so weakened 
it for the day when loyalty to the Crown was to become dis- 
loyalty to the new state and nation. 


Of early tutors and teachers, some of whom were of Irish 
origin, there were men like Alison, Charles Thomson, secretary 
of the Continental Congress; Jacob Duché of Christ Church and 
chaplain of Congress; James Wilson, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, framer of the Constitution, and justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Beveridge, a Scottish 
scholar; Kinnersley, a scientist from whom Franklin is accused 
of borrowing; Theophilus Grew, an Ulsterite mathematician; 
and John Heffernan, and Hugh Williamson, whose chief fame 
was acquired as a surgeon in the Revolution and as a builder of 
the Carolinas. As to scholarship little is known, but extant 
Latin disputations delivered by the students (whoever may have 
written them) would indicate some stress upon philosophy and 
scholasticism with its democratic axioms, though Professor Chey- 
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ney is not as enthusiastic on this score as James J. Walsh in his 
Education of the Founding Fathers (1933). Students and tutors 
might evidence some loyalty to the popular cause, but not Pro- 
vost Smith, whose pamphlets on the State of Pennsylvania 
(1755) warned against republicanism, Quaker failure to appro- 
priate money for frontier defense, the grant of suffrage to non- 
English speaking inhabitants, foreign language newspapers, and 
“supposed Catholic propaganda” which he would counteract by 
the establishment of English Protestant schools. Smith, as 
Penn’s man, lost all popularity and soon the favor of Franklin, 
who was rapidly becoming leader of the opposition party and 
who was described by Chief Justice William Allen, later a refugee 
Tory, to an audience in York, England: “I can assure you that 
he is @ man so turbulent and such a plotter as to be able to 
embroil the three kingdoms if he ever have an opportunity.” 

Franklin had his opportunity. The Revolution materialized. 
Despite protests, colonial troops were billeted in the college 
buildings, for, as Professor Cheyney insists, “War periods are 
no time for academic prosperity; togae cedunt armis.” There 
had been a revolution within Pennsylvania and within the Col- 
lege, for, regardless of the Toryism of the trustees, there were 
fervid patriots among the alumni of whom twenty were in the 
Continental Congress and nine were signers of the Declaration, 
and of whom there were such leaders as Mifflin, Muhlenburg, 
Wayne, and Morgan and Shippen as chief physicians of the 
patriot forces. With the British evacuation and Tory with- 
drawals, the patriots were in control of the city and the College. 
In the following year (1779), the old college charter was modified 
and the school was reorganized as the University of Pennsylvania, 
a title which it came nearer meriting than contemporary univer- 
sities, for it had a chair of medicine since 1765. Its first pro- 
fessor, while locally educated, was trained in medicine at Edin- 
burgh, received along with a fellow medical student, William 
Shippen, by the pope, and visited the then famous medical and 
hospital centers at Parma, Padua, and Milan. 

The trustees of the newly organized university included the 
chief state officers, a dozen outstanding citizens and six ministerial 
representatives from the chief religious denominations, including 
the Catholic Church. This was a considerable step in toleration, 
and the clerical trustees, including Father Farmer, were scholas- 
tically worthy of the honor and capable of rendering the services 
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demanded by the position. Indeed, “It was remarkable also that 
in Quaker Philadelphia the Friends, because they had no min- 
isters, had no representation on the Board, while the Roman 
Catholics, who had previous to the Revolution possessed no legal 
status, were now represented there.” On no other collegiate 
board was there a Catholic representative; and at that time prob- 
ably no other college would admit a known Catholic student. 
John Ewing, a Presbyterian minister-scientist, was named provost 
and David Rittenhouse was called to the professorship of astron- 
omy. There was added a German school under J. C. Kunze, a 
Lutheran minister, who was graduated from Halle. Soon there 
were seven chairs which in general were occupied by trained 
scholars who were too often ministers as well. Rivalries there 
were between professors and denominations and between doctors 
in the Medical School, and out of these conflicts came academic 
advance. Honorary degrees were awarded Coste, Physician- 
General of the French army, Chevalier de Chastellux and 
Francois Barbé de Marbois, and in reciprocation Vergennes had 
the king of France send a hundred volumes, largely in science, 
to the library which managed to preserve all but six books, 
“though until quite recently they have been on the open shelves 
and subject to depredation.” Breadth of view was also shown 
by the invitation to Noah Webster to lecture (1786, 1787) and 
by the establishment of a chair of law under Justice James 
Wilson of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The University’s fortunes, outside of the Medical School, were 
low for forty years after 1791, partly because of the rise of com- 
petitive colleges which were associated more definitely with a 
religious body. For a time the collegiate course dropped to two 
years and the enrollment of students to seventeen. Yet no insti- 
tution had a more conspicuous and wealthy board of trustees 
than Justice Tilghman, Horace Binney, John Sargeant, William 
Rawle, and Nicholas Biddle of the Second United States Bank, 
nor more renowned professors than Rush, Robert Adrian, mathe- 
matician and United Irishman, Dr. Smith Barton, the naturalist, 
and Dr. Caspar Wistar whose fame has continued. These men 
were writing and making a contribution to their subjects—that 
is, they were productive scholars—and as such they apparently 
well instructed a small but successful list of graduates. 

In the period from 1829 to 1881 there was a renaissance and 
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an expansion of university activities and faculty to include men 
like De Lancey, Wylie, Alexander Bache, a grandson of Franklin 
but no placeman, and George Allen, the Greek scholar of whom 
Professor Cheyney writes: 


He was a New Englander, a Congregationalist, a graduate and 
for a while professor in the University of Vermont. He was a 
restless spirit; a student and eventually a distinguished scholar 
in Latin and Greek, he also studied law and was admitted to the 
bar, then he turned to theology and was ordained a clergyman 
in the Episcopal Church; soon after coming to Philadelphia, in 
1847, under the general influence of the Oxford movement he 
became a Roman Catholic in the same year with Newman, and 
apparently remained in that faith the rest of his life. Throughout 
these intellectual and spiritual adventures he was an active writer 
on all the subjects brought up by them. He wrote several books 
on chess, following one of the many and varied interests of 
Franklin, and gathered a library in that field that included about 
a thousand volumes. He wrote on military science and was 
interested in music. . . . It was as a scholar in the classical 
languages, and especially in Greek, that he left his greatest im- 
pression on the University. During the thirty years of his service 
as Professor of Languages he was the most forceful personality 
in the Arts Faculty and was so much admired that his influence 


helped to continue the predominance of the classics in the college 
to that late date when they were finally forced to yield to the 
demands for equal attention of other subjects. 


With this in mind, one can better understand the close affinity 
between Allen and the great scholar of the Catholic hierarchy, 
Francis P. Kendrick of Philadelphia. 

The old chair of Law had disappeared, only to be temporarily 
revived under J. I. Hare, brother of Robert Hare the chemist, in 
1817. Finally, in 1852, there was a real Law School with three 
professors. About the same time there was instituted a School 
of Science. In 1849, W. B. Reed, an able alumnus, complained 
of the University’s neglect of history, especially American 
history : 

Ignorance of history, deep, dark ignorance of our own history, 
is the crying intellectual defect of our country, and especially 
so in this community. . . . American history has students and 
teachers and patrons in New England—why not in Pennsylvania? 
In Pennsylvania one page of whose Revolutionary history has 
more interest in all that should warm an American heart, than 
volumes of New England! 
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A year later, he got the chair, and with the aid of his brother 
he taught history, constitutional or international law in the four 
years of the curriculum until he was named minister to China 
in 1856 and his brother was lost on the Artic in 1854. It was 
thirty years before American history was again taught as a 
separate branch, and other forms of history, save as infiltrated 
in literature, served little better. In 1852, Bishop Potter, a 
trustee, urged a Graduate School to be superimposed upon the 
small collegiate department of one hundred students, but the 
faculty rejected the revolutionary idea, and it was thirty years 
before a Graduate School of higher studies was founded. 

The Civil War, in which 847 men connected in one way or 
another with the University fought in the Union forces and 130 
in the Confederate service, ended academic progress for a time. 
This was followed by the loss of the grant under the Morrill 
Act of 1862 to Penn State College, which then had a rather 
dormant engineering and agricultural course. As early as 1868, 
the University had its first non-ministerial president, fully thirty 
years before Princeton or Yale turned to a layman. As yet 
Pennsylvania had no high ranking due to “a certain rigidity, a 
devotion to old-established practice, a complacency of Trustees 
and Faculty in the routine that had long been followed, a lack 
of imagination and boldness of conception and action that had 
made it indifferent to new proposals and alien to the community 
that surrounded it.” 

With the removal to West Philadelphia, the establishment of 
the Towne Scientific School (1869) and the College of Dentistry 
(1874), and the advance in the Medical School, the University 
entered a modern period of expansion and greater public approval 
as seen in donations and increased enrollment. Great was the 
administration of Dr. William Pepper (1881-1894). Joseph 
Wharton endowed the school of commerce and economics bear- 
ing his name (1881). It was in this school that men of the 
stamp of Edmund James, Simon N. Patten, Albert 8. Bowles, 
and John B. McMaster, the great American historian, taught. 
The McMaster influence came to the Catholic University through 
his able disciple, Dr. Charles H. McCarthy, who long headed 
the department of history and instituted the first courses in 
American history. Under an autocratic provost, there were 
troubles as the outrageous dismissal of Professor Robert Elis 
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Thompson and James, both of whom continued their distinguished 
service for scholarship in other institutions. Professor Cheyney, 
whose sympathies are evidently with such professors, notes that 
the present statutes permit removals only on petition of the 
faculty and with adequate, fair hearings and that “the whole 
matter of removals of professors has, in addition, been subjected 
to the regulations of a national organization, accepted by all 
reputable universities and colleges.” These men did deserve 
pages as early martyrs for professorial tenure and reasonable 
freedom of speech which should be a mark of democracy. 

An organized Graduate School was functioning in 1887, though 
some graduate courses had been given earlier. Under a Yale 
man, Dean George Fullerton, the school got along well and was 
saved from some of the intellectual formalism of German trained 
scholars who were dominating contemporaneous foundations. 
Like the new Biological School, the Graduate School was open to 
women. It required a legislative act (1881) to admit women 
to the bar, and thereupon the valiant Mrs. Caroline Gore forced 
the Law School to admit her to lectures, though both the school 
and the bar had refused her admission several years earlier. 
Indeed, there was a frontal attack on all schools by women 
seeking admission, and this phase of the woman’s movement 
was not confined to Pennsylvania, nor was it halfway successful. 

Pepper’s regime saw a Veterinary School, a Hospital, a De- 
partment of Architecture, the beginning of organized athletics 
and a new library with a trained and paid librarian. Under 
Provost Harrison, buildings and dormitories were erected, en- 
dowments supplemented, summer and evening sessions instituted 
as a community service, clinics founded, Babylonian expeditions 
encouraged, and the Museum developed. Thus by 1900 the 
University of Pennsylvania was on a fair way of becoming, as 
it has become under its last two presidents, a leading American 
university, divorced from a narrow class control. 

Well may one close with Professor Cheyney’s approved quo- 
tation from Horace Furness, the Shakespearean scholar, in com- 
menting on the cliche of “training for leadership”: 


Its [the University’s] first endeavour is not to turn out leaders 
in politics or in the arts, any more than it is the object of a 
cook to make fat men. Leadership will come in the fullness of 
time to those of its graduates who are leaders by the grace of 
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God. . . . It should be a training school for every faculty with 
which nature has endowed us. Every pathway should be made 
a thoroughfare. After the University’s work is done and its 
students have been led forth (in its true derivative sense edu- 
cated) from the darkness of ignorance, all future careers, whether 
as leaders, as followers or as mere nonentities must be left to 
circumstances and to that formula on which every man’s tem- 


perament is based. 
RicHArD J. PURCELL. 
Department of History, 
Catholic University of America. 





A COMPOSITE FRESHMAN SELF-PORTRAIT* 


Our college freshman of the current school year is a very aver- 
age, normal American girl of teen age. She varies in actual 
years from 16 to 28, with 77% of the total enrollment of 135 
freshmen in the combined age groups of 17 and 18 years. She is 
American born, as are 80% of the parents of these young women. 
In lineage, Irish ancestry scores highest, German second, and 
French third. Twenty-one nationalities in all are represented. 
The majority of parents are living, 80% falling within the 40-60 
age group. There are but four broken homes. None of these 
homes is illiterate, though approximately 30% of both fathers 
and mothers did not go beyond the eighth grade in school; 40% 
more did not go beyond high school; 10% in each group gradu- 
ated from college; while the remaining 15% reported upon either 
attended college from one to three years, or graduated from a 
business college or school of nursing or teacher-training institu- 
tion. Sixty-three per cent of the fathers are white-collar men 
and 37% are mechanics or farmers; 50% of the mothers followed 
professional occupations before marriage, 33% were engaged in 
non-professional employment, and the remaining 17% did not 
work. Eight per cent of the mothers are working now. The 
annual family income varied between $1,250 and $9,000. The 
great majority of these families own their own homes, only 19% 
renting. Of the latter, 14 pay $40 a month rent, 7 pay between 
$50 and $60, 3 pay $30, and 1 pays $75. Twenty-nine per cent 
of these freshmen are receiving some sort of financial aid to help 
defray school expenses; 11% are on N.Y.A. (this per cent has 
since been reduced), and 18% are doing student service. The size 
of the family varies from “the only child” checked by 13% to 
13 children in the family as checked by one student; 20% 
checked 2 children; 18% checked 4 children; 17% checked 3 chil- 
dren; the remainder broke into smaller percentages for the other 
possible family groups. Thirteen per cent have relatives living 
in the home; 1% have roomers. 

Of our freshmen 77% are Catholic; 15% are Protestant; 2% 
are Jews; 2% profess no religion. Of the parents of these girls, 
75% of the mothers are Catholic; 15% are Protestant; 1% are 


* This was written in reference to the 1941 freshman class, College of 
Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
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Jews; 2% profess no religion; 7% no answer was given. Sixty- 
five per cent of the fathers are Catholic, 22% are Protestant, 
2% are Jews, 8% profess no religion, and 3% no answer was 
given. 

Ninety-three per cent of our freshmen graduated from high 
schools last June; 5% more graduated in 1940. They varied 
from 8% who went all their. lives to Catholic schools to 49% 
who went all their lives to public schools, with all possible varia- 
tion between. The grand total of Catholic preparation in terms 
of years spent in Catholic schools is 564, as against the grand 
total of preparation in terms of years spent in public schools, or 
1,033 years. The schools attended were relatively small, the 
senior class of less than 100 students scoring highest among our 
freshmen, or 46%; the group of 100-200 graduates scored next 
with 20%; 400-500 graduates next with 11%; and the 500-800 
group scored 10%. When questioned as to where these students 
received their religious training, 60% checked Sunday School; 
53% checked school; 50% checked home. There was over- 
lapping here as some checked more than one heading. In their 
choice of friends 73% checked that the majority were Catholic; 
39% checked Protestant; 2% checked Jewish. Again over- 
lapping is apparent. In choice of a future husband 69% checked 
Catholic preference; 11% checked Protestant; 4% Jew; and sev- 
eral stated that the religion of the life partner (and they do be- 
lieve that marriage should be for life—94% expressly so stating) 
did not matter provided love be there. When asked to give the 
greatest corrective influence of their lives 27% ballotted for 
mother; 17% for father; 11% for church; 9% for school; and 
the remainder scattered their ballot among teachers, friends, 
Sacraments, reading, the example of others, conscience, and com- 
mon sense. When guides to conduct were presented to them in 
the abstract for their checking, Christian principles ranked first, 
scoring 55% of the total; philosophical principles scored 20% 
of the votes; thought of the consequences of behavior on the 
welfare of others scored 10%; ideals of beauty, refinement, and 
freedom for creative expression scored 8%; and economic success 
scored lowest with but 3% of the total number of votes cast. 

Though not too apparent from the above statistics, yet our 
freshman is religious minded. She believes in God (99% voted 
“tyes” here), and in the efficacy and importance of prayer (92% 
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so voting). Eighty-three per cent believe in the divinity of Our 
Lord. Our freshman knows the Lord’s Prayer (99% so check). 
She thinks of religion as a cultural experience (96% check 
“‘yes’”’) and as one that has much to offer to intelligent people 
(90% so attesting). Eighty-seven per cent know the Ten Com- 
mandments, 85% think frequently about eternity, and 83% like 
to discuss religion with their friends. Though only 31% read 
the Bible regularly, yet 25% appreciate Retreats, 22% appre- 
ciate the Sacraments, and 9% appreciate private prayer. Our 
freshman nearly always belongs to a parish church as 96% 
testify; and 84% attend church services at least once a week 
with 14% attending daily. The reason for her church affiliation 
varied with the girl, but 41% gave as one reason that “she was 
brought up in that faith” and 38% said that she believed in it. 
Only 65% help to support any church, although 87% feel that 
college students should take an active part in church affairs. 
Seventy-five per cent seek advice from priests or ministers. Our 
freshman enjoys sermons, feeling that she reaps profit from them 
(62% so testify), especially those dealing with moral instruction 
(checked by 79%), with Scriptural interpretation (checked by 
78%), or with devotional matters (checked by 74%). She is 
accustomed to religious pictures on the walls of her home (91% 
so checking). She is interested in her religious or spiritual ad- 
vancement (90% check “yes”) though she does not rate herself 
too well in regard to her attitude toward religion. Here 65% 
think they are sincere; 58% check earnest; 56% have a definite 
spiritual aim in life; 69% feel a definite carry-over from their 
religious belief into their daily lives. Only 63% say grace 
regularly. Sixty-six per cent believe that religion courses should 
be required in college; 54% would like all classes to open with 
prayer; 70% feel that special religious exercises should be made 
obligatory for all college students. 

In stating reasons for her attendance at the College of Saint 
Scholastica, 40% placed religion as a chief inducement. A sec- 
ond cause was our scholastic rating, given by 35%; a third was 
that desired courses were offered here, given by 22%. The pre- 
dominant motive for attending any college, however, as listed 
by our freshman, was a belief in the function of a college to 
prepare youth to earn a better living than they could earn with- 
out that help. The first purpose of education, as further an- 
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alyzed by these young women as they approach the problem 
from a slightly different angle, is: to aid students to earn 
(checked by 48%); to give culture (checked by 21%); to help 
students to think critically (checked by 16%); and to teach 
human problems with proposals for the betterment of humanity 
(checked by 11%). Although 92% want to work after gradua- 
tion, and 95% believe that a college education is necessary today 
if one wishes to earn a good salary, yet 94% believe that a 
college education is likewise essential to a fuller enjoyment of 
life. 

Among first aims of education just noted, the humanitarian 
aim ranked lowest, yet when interest in humanity is broken 
down into specific examples, it fares better than the above would 
indicate. Ninety-three per cent of our freshmen are willing to 
make sacrifices in a worthy cause; 85% visit the sick; 68% give 
money to charity. Primarily, however, all are interested in self. 
Ninety-nine per cent think it important to develop good habits; 
84% check that they think man is responsible for his actions, 
though some of these are apparently confused as to the meaning 
of the question, for when the proposition is reworded: Has man 
freedom of choice in regard to his actions? the percentage who 
answered “yes” drops to 72%. Ninety-seven per cent feel that 
college students should respect authority. 

On specific questions of a moral or ethical nature expressed in 
terms of current problems, their answers are at times youthful, 
immature, and unorthodox, though in the main they are sound. 
For example: 

Eighty-four per cent felt cribbing in examinations to be dis- 
honest. 

Seventy-eight per cent disapproved of college students indulg- 
ing in intoxicating liquors. 

Sixty-four per cent felt birth control by artificial means to be 
a moral evil. 

Fifty-two per cent approve of women smoking. 

Forty per cent assert that if you were starving you would not 
be justified in taking for a meal food belonging to another. 

Four per cent own that they are superstitious about Friday 
the thirteenth. 

Two per cent feel that suicide, on occasions, is justifiable. 

Physically, our freshman is a normal young woman. She has 
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passed through the usual diseases of childhood, for the most 
part, and at approximately the ages when these diseases are 
commonest. Our freshman is accustomed to seeking the aid of 
professional men as needed. Last year 94% consulted a dentist; 
64% a physician; and 22% an oculist. Forty-eight per cent 
wear glasses, although 58% claim good eyesight, 38% claim 
fairly good eyesight, and only 3% have eyesight so poor as to 
count as a physical handicap. Other handicaps listed were: tire 
easily; persistent headache; persistent back ache; faint readily. 
Ninety-five per cent have good hearing and the same number 
sleep well. 

In self-analysis as to the dominant trait in her personality, our 
freshman scores herself more frequently for friendliness than for 
any other trait; then in a descending scale,.ranging from 81% 
to .9%, she lists the following: sense of humor, cheerfulness, self- 
control, reserve, patience, tendency to homesickness, preference 
for her own company, capability, tolerance, conscientiousness, 
quick temper, nervousness, excitability, stubbornness, timidity, 
anxiety, feeling of boredom, self-confidence, perseverance, feeling 
of depression, bashfulness, tact, flightiness, changeableness, fickle- 
ness, irritability, impetuosity, inclination to leave work un- 
finished, tendency in general to procrastinate, submissiveness, 
talent, jealousy, unhappiness, pessimism. This interesting pic- 
ture is somewhat complicated by the fact that contradictions 
seemingly invalidating the testimony of some occur. As the 
question related to one’s “general make-up,” it is hard to see how 
a girl could generally be both “calm” and “quick-tempered”’; 
“cheerful” and “unhappy”; “cheerful” and “pessimistic”; “cheer- 
ful” and “irritable”; “submissive” and “stubborn’”—but so some 
checked. 

For the most part our freshman has a normal interest in boys, 
60% checking satisfactory adjustment here. Dancing and dating 
are popular leisure-time activities, the former checked by 83% 
and the latter by 76%. Sixty-seven per cent would be interested 
in a course at the college in preparation for marriage. Although 
69% had received sex instruction from their mothers, 65% would 
appreciate a course in sex hygiene offered here. 

In spite of these statistics indicating a normal interest in the 
opposite sex, 57% of our freshmen maintain that they are more 
interested in culture than in men. Their leisure-time activities 
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are greatly varied. As a first choice, reading greatly outnumbered 
all others, with a total percentage of 29 checking it; but in the 
grand total of scores in the ten possible columns allowed to each 
student, it fell to fourth place with 82% listing it as at least one 
of ten preferences. Forty-four per cent claim to be careful of 
the moral nature of the books they read. When asked to name 
the book that made the greatest impression upon them last year, 
and also to name in order of preference three books read last 
year that they liked best, the greatest divergence was found. 
Two hundred and sixteen titles were listed in the four groups, 
the greatest total score for any one book being 33, and going to 
“Gone with the Wind”; the second highest total score was 14 for 
“Rebecca”; the third was 13 for “Out of the Night”; the fourth 
was 9 for “Wuthering Heights”; and the fifth place, with a score 
of 8, was shared equally by “Madame Curie,” “Tale of Two 
Cities,” and “The Cathedral.” Seven students listed each of the 
following: “Forsyte Saga”; “How Green Was My Valley”; “Jane 
Eyre”; and “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” Splitting these scores, 
“Gone with the Wind” and “Rebecca” were more frequently 
named for interest, and “Out of the Night” and “Madame Curie” 
for impressiveness. The books listed are interesting as only 25% 
appear on the list for high school reading prepared and published 
by the National Council of Teachers of English; 9% more are 
on the adult list sponsored by the same association. Ten per cent 
are religious in tone; 24% are biographical or informative; 3% 
are detective stories; 21% are classics conventionally assigned 
for classroom work in high school; 20% were best sellers. 
Periodicals, of course, occupy much reading time. Forty maga- 
zines and 75 newspapers were listed. The most popular, by again 
making a grand total of scores for first, second, and third place, 
goes to Reader’s Digest, with 58 readers; second place to Good 
Housekeeping with 31 readers; third place to Ladies Home 
Journal with 25 readers; fourth place to Life with 22 readers; 
then American with 18 readers; Time with 16 readers; and Satur- 
day Evening Post, McCalls, and Red Book with 14 readers each. 
Of all the periodicals listed but 12 were Catholic, with a grand 
total score of 31, exactly equal the single score for Good 
Housekeeping! News weeklies grand totaled 6; Harpers and 
Atlantic together had but three readers. Newspapers are read 
by practically all (99%), the choice usually being the home 
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daily. Much of the reading done by these young women was 
done at home. When examined as to the amount of time spent 
last year in the library, the majority checked 2 hours a week; 
15 checked “none”; and only 23 said that they ever spent more 
than 3 hours a week in the library. 

Though attendance at movies ranked fifth in popularity as a 
first choice in leisure-time activities, only 5% so checking it, 
yet in the grand total of scores for popular leisure-time activities 
it ranked the highest of all, 91% listing it as one of ten preferred 
activities. Fifty-two per cent attend movies at least once a week; 
11% less than once a month. Fifty-four per cent oppose ques- 
tionable movies, ascertaining that a play is on the approved list 
before attending it. In type of play, 52% prefer musical 
comedies and 29% those of an historical nature. 

Listening to the radio ranked fourth in popularity as a first 
choice leisure-time activity, and second to the movies in general 
score, 89% listing it somewhere in their scale. Thirty-nine per 
cent own radios; 54% prefer musical programs; and 28% listen 
at least 2 hours daily. 

Our freshman is social-minded. Forty-one per cent were mem- 
bers of clubs when the questionnaire was written, and 88% had 
belonged to clubs previous to their coming to C.S.S. All told, 
40 leisure-time activities were listed, including many kinds of 
sports, handicrafts, and games, as well as cultural, intellectual, 
or creative pursuits. 

With some of our girls we wonder if there is place for leisure- 
time activities in their daily schedules this year. Some day 
students spend from 1 to 4 hours daily in traveling to and from 
school; and some resident and day-students work from 4 to 32 
hours weekly. The work load tables thus: 


2 work 4 hours a week 

6 work 6 hours a week 

2 work 7 hours a week 

5 work 10 hours a week 
3 work 11 hours a week 
6 work 12 hours a week 
7 work 14 hours a week 
1 works 20 hours a week 
1 works 21 hours a week 
1 works 32 hours a week 


Our freshman does not appear to be overly studious, yet 58% 
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find more enjoyment in study than in any leisure-time activity. 
Sixty-eight per cent are methodical about study ; 48% record that 
they like study; 20% are book-worms. In high school, science 
was one of the best liked subjects, so listed by 58%; English 
came next, listed by 41%, and history third as listed by 32%; 
while the courses least liked were, first, mathematics as listed by 
53%; then history, listed by 22%; and third science, as listed 
by 19%. Many other dislikes and preferences were given. 

These attitudes carry over fairly well into college. Courses 
elected here as majors show a fairly wide distribution, consider- 
ing the aims these young women hold for education and the 
prejudices for or against certain specific courses they built up in 
high school. As a first choice, nursing is checked by 18 students, 
teaching by 13, medical technology by 12, business by 11, home 
economics by 10, and medical record by 10. In all, 20 first 
choices were given. When grand totals were made for the three 
columns, we find business leads with 37%, then nursing with 
35%, teaching follows with 29%, home economics with 22%, 
medical technology with 17%, medical records with 9%, and 
social service and journalism with 8% scoring, in one of the 
three possible columns. There is a wide spread with forty voca- 
tions being listed, thus again showing the diversified interests of 
our freshmen. Asked for reasons they could assign to their 
choice, 58% felt it to be more generally satisfying; 23% 
thought it was intellectually satisfactory; 10% felt it was the 
best they could make financially; and 8% thought it was an 
honorable one. 

These young women are looking ahead. They feel that the 
dispositions of their lives is important, and 81% are planning 
for the future. Ninety-two per cent want jobs immediately 
after graduation, though many would accept work earlier if they 
could secure good positions. Two want work now, 9% plan to 
work at the end of the year, 20% at the end of their second 
year, 21% hope to get work at the end of their third year. 
They are sure of themselves, and sure that in this land there 
is a place for them. 

And so from this mass of material our freshman emerges. We 
know her background; we know her aims and ambitions and her 
past preparation; we know also many of her needs far better 
than she knows them herself. Sometimes she lazes along, uncer- 
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tain of her own desire; sometimes there is star dust in her eyes; 
but, for the most part, she is trudging along the middle of the 
road, with scarcely a curious glance to left or to right. Her 
mother worked before her marriage, and the daughter is follow- 
ing in her mother’s pathway. She, too, will work for a time, 
and then ultimately marry. She wants respectability and useful- 
ness and some degree of comfort. She would like to feel that 
there had been actual progress between her mother’s time and 
hers, and she would like to profit by it. She has confidence in 
us, that we will meet her needs; that we will give her the prep- 
aration her chosen life demands. Her challenge is simple. Are 
we ready to meet it? 
Sister Mary Scuoxastica, 0.8.B. 





PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL—SELECTED REFERENCES 


The general interest among high school teachers in the Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics Program has occasioned a great demand for 
reference material. The following bibliography has been worked 
out with the idea of meeting this demand. The titles have been 
selected with the twofold view of practicality and availability 
in mind. The literature on the subject has been multiplying 
rapidly. Much of it is very technical and some of it is trivial. 
It is hoped that this bibliography will be of some assistance to 
classroom teachers. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


. The Readers Guide to Periodic Literature. 

. Education Index. 

. The Booklist. Publication of the American Library Association. 

. Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. (Wilson.) 

. Industrial Arts Index. 

. Public Affairs Information Service. 

. The Publishers Weekly. (R. G. Bowker, 62 W. 45 St., N. Y.) 

. The Monthly Catalog of U. 8. Public Documents. (Govt. Printing 
Off., Washington, D. C.) 

9. Children’s Catalog. ( Wilson.) 

10. Rue, Eloise. Comprehensive Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades. Chicago. American Library Association. 

11. Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Readers. Chicago. Am. Library Assn. 

12. Directory of U. 8. Government Films. Washington, D.C. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

13. Sources of Visual Aids and Equipment for Instructional Use in 
Schools. Pamphlet No. 80. U. 8. Office of Education. Dept. of Interior 
(1937), 10¢ 

14. Directory of Film Sources. Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

15. One Thousand and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. 
Chicago. Educational Screen. 

16. Educational Film Catalog. New York. Wilson. 


RELATED TEXTBOOKS FOR PROGRAMS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL AERONAUTICS 


A. The Air-Age Education Series: 

An integrated series of books to implement an air-age educational pro- 
gram in the schools of the country. Prepared with the cooperation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration by the Aviation Education Research 
Groups of Teachers College, Columbia University and Teachers College 
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of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Published in 1942 by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools. 868 pp. $1.32. 
Foundation text. Basic materials. Complete high-school science course 
in pre-flight aeronautics. Illustrated. Laboratory exercises. Bibliog- 
raphy. Glossary. Teachers Manual. 248 pp. 80¢. Suitable for a 
one or two year course. 

Elements oj Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools. 556 pp. 96¢. 
Foundation text. Basic materials. A one year course in pre-flight 
aeronautics. Illustrated. Simple laboratory exercises. Bibliography. 
Glossary. Teachers Manual. 113 pp. 72¢. 

Supplementary and collateral texts to be used in the various fields of 
instruction in the secondary school. These books will enable the teacher 
to bring in aviation material into regular classroom work in the respective 
fields. 

Arey, Charles K., Elementary School Science for the Air-Age. 145 pp. 72¢. 
General Science text material for the elementary school level. Illus- 
trated. Bibliography. Glossary. Films. 

Bartlett, Hall., Social Studies for the Air Age. 169 pp. 60¢ 
Content material to show actual and potential effects of aviation on 
society. Aviation in peace and war discussed. Bibliography. LIllus- 
trated. Activities. Film index. 

Bauer, H. A., Globes, Maps, and Skyways. 75 pp. 40¢ 
A manual for teachers. Helpful in presenting air-age concepts of 
geography. Air navigation. Illustrated. 

Cohen, Rose N., Flying High. 320 pp. 76¢. 

An anthology. A reader in aviation literature for the junior high 
school students. Aviation stories. Unit organization. Teaching exer- 
cises and activities suited to selections studied. Bibliography. Film 
index. 

Cross, E. A., Wings for You. 355 pp. 76¢. 

An anthology. Illustrated reader for the senior high school English 
classes. Non-technical. Exercises, films, and activities. 

Engelhardt, N. L. Jr., Education for the Air-Age. 55 pp. 24¢. 

A guide for teachers which explains the Air-Age Education Series and 
the reasons for it. Illustrated. Bibliography. 

Fitzpatrick, F. L. and Stiles, Karl A., The Biology of Flight. 162 pp. 64¢. 
Supplementary biology text which discusses biological implications 
involved in flying. Illustrated. Films listed. Bibliography. Teacher's 
Manual, 56¢. 

Manger, J. G., Peake, M.M., and Leps, J. M., Physical Science in the 

Air-Age. 198 pp. 80¢. 
A guide for teachers which shows how to use aeronautical material in 
regular physics and general science classes. Bibliography. Film sources 
listed 


Osteyee, George, Mathematics in Aviation. 186 pp. 64¢. 
A mathematics text offering practical applications of arithmetic, 
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algebra, geometry, and trigonometry to aviation problems. Bibliog- 
raphy. Film index. 

Renner, George T., Human Geography in the Air-Age. 238 pp. 64¢. 
Realistic treatment of concepts of geography as revolutionized by the 
airplane. References. Teacher’s helps and manual. 

Renner, George T. and Bauer, H. A., The Air We Live In. 47 pp. 36¢. 
A short supplementary text on meteorology. Illustrated. 

Wilber, Gordon O. and Neuthardt, Emerson E., Aeronautics in the In- 

dustial Arts Program. 264 pp. 92¢. 
A handbook for teachers and students on aeronautics and aero- 
dynamics. Detailed shop exercises on model plane and glider building. 
Bibliography. Glossary. Suitable for grades 1-12. 


B. Air Training Corps of America. 285 Madison Ave., New York. 
Air Training Corps of America Series: 
A five book series of High School Texts for pupils and teachers to be 
used in the ATCA program of pre-flight training. 

The Manual of Instruction. 
Tells how to set up an ATCA unit within the local system. Detailed 
description of administration and operation of groups sponsoring this 
pre-flight work. The manual was written under the supervision of 
the Institute of Educational Research at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The U. 8S. Army Air Force assisted in the preparation. 

The Instructor's Guide Book for Drill and Formation. 
A complete treatige on modern military marching formations. Illus- 
trated. This book was prepared by Brother Norbert, C.F.X., of the 
Cardinal Hayes High School, New York, in collaboration with the 
U. 8. Army Air Force Training Command. 

Physical Training for Airmen. 
A guide book which introduces an entirely new program of physical 
conditioning in the high schoo! regardless of size of the school or 
equipment on hand. Illustrated. Prepared by E. L. Vernier, New 
Rochelle. 

Manual of Guidance for Young Airmen. 
Selection of members for the pre-flight group. Suggestions for health 
protection. Suggestions for specialization in various phases of aviation. 
Individual counseling. Testing and maintaining of records of ATCA 
members. Prepared by a committee headed by Sim Joe Smith, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools of New Rochelle, New York, working 
under the supervision of the Institute at Teachers College and assisted 
by officers of the Army Air Corps. 

Airman’s Manual for Drill and Formation. 
A drill manual for the student written by Brother Norbert, C.F.X. 


C. Air Youth Flight Library. Air Youth Division, National Aeronautic 
Association. 718 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

This N.A.A. approved Aviation Flight Library of basic aviation subjects 

is designed for young Americans who want to round out their knowledge 
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of aviation with the idea of making it their vocation. Especially suitable 
for use in junior and senior high school courses. The Flight course is 
available either in 40 separately bound pamphlets at $11.50 or a four book 
series at $10.80. (Postpaid. Discount to schools and libraries.) Illustrated. 


Wright-Martin-Smiley, Jr., Flight—First Principles. 283 pp. $2.50. 
Also published as pamphlets: 
. Transportation—A Business 
. How to Talk Flying 
. Theory of Flight I 
. Theory of Flight II 
. Aerodynamics III 
. The Tail Surfaces 
. Safety in the Air 
. Soaring 


Wright-Dyer-Martin. Flight—Construction and Maintenance. 259 pp. $2.50. 
Also published as pamphlets: 
10. Blueprint Reading 
11. Woods Used in Airplane Construction 
12. Metallurgy 
13. Oxyacetylene Welding 
14. Airplane Construction 
15. Rigging the Airplane 
. The Repair of the Airplane 
. The Airplane Propeller 


. Flight—Aviation Engines. 363 pp. $3.25. 
published as pamphlets: 
. Elementary Engines 
. Aircraft Engine Fuel; Carburetor Design 
. Carburetors; Fuel Injectors; Super Chargers 
. Ignition 
. Spark Plugs; Radio Shielding; Batteries 
. Starters; Starting Motors; Generators.................... e 
. Light Plane Engines 
. Lycoming Light Plane Engines 
. Radial Aircraft Engines 
. Valve and Ignition Timing; Lubrication; Fuels 


Wright-Martin-Dyer. Flight—Meteorology and Aircraft Instruments. 

348 pp. $3.25. 

Also published as pamphlets: 
28. The Atmosphere 
29. Major and Minor Circulation of Atmosphere 
30. Atmospheric Moisture and Weather Forecasting 
31. The Weather Maps 
32. Airway Weather Service 
33. How to Make Maps 
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. Airway Maps and Charts 
. Aerial Photography 
. Air Markers and Illumination of Highways................ od 


. Altitude Instruments 
. Navigational Instruments 


w 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Air Youth Aids: 

A series of Training and/or Activity Bulletins are being prepared by 

this organization to be released in the immediate future. These will 

be of interest to youth 10 to 16 years of age. The unit organization 

will prevail. Each bulletin will be written in simple language and will 

endeavor to present, in story form, a single idea. These will be pub- 

lished in groups of ten. 

Training Bulletin No. 1. First Lessons in Aviation. 8 pp. 10¢. cl942. 
Plans for a simple model airplane. Diagrams. Discussion club pro- 


gram. 
Training Bulletin No. 2. 8 pp. 10¢. 
Continuation of discussion of lesson plans for club activity. 
Air Youth Manuals. Published by Appleton-Century. New York. 
Building and Flying Model Airplanes. c1941. 246 pp. $2.00. 
A book for the boy who wishes to build and fly powered airplanes. 
Theoretical discussion and practical application of flight principles. 
Youth in Aviation. An Air Youth Manual for Leaders. cl1941. 266 pp. 
$2.50. 
Detailed discussion of model plane building. Guidance. Questions 
for review, etc. Illustrated. 
Model Airplane Contests. An Air Youth Guide with Official Rules. 
c1940. 106 pp. $1.25. 
A valuable handbook for contestants which gives information on 
classification of models, rules, forms of records, time conversion 
tables, etc. Glossary. Useful to teachers and club leaders. 
Military Aircraft Silhouettes. Available from the National Aeronautic 
Association. 
No. 1 and No. 2. Wall Charts, 22 x 34 inches showing fighting planes 
of United Nations and the Axis powers. Includes nomenclature. 15¢ 
each. 
Parts of a Plane—Nomenclature Chart. Wall chart 24 x 36 inches. 
Identifies 21 parts of a light plane. 10¢. 


OTHER GENERAL TEXTBOOKS ON AERONAUTICS WRITTEN 
ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Hamburg, Merrill and Tweney, George H. American Student Flyer. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 1942. 400 
pp. about $1.20. 

A foundation text. Intended for a general course in aeronautics. (In 
press.) 
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Pope, Francis and Otis, Arthur 8. Elements of Aeronautics. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson. cl941. 660 pp. $2.92. 

A well-written and organized foundation text which includes all topics 
usually discussed in a high school course. Well illustrated. Problems 
and exercises. Teachers Manual contains true-false test questions for 
each chapter. Bibliography. 

Page, V.W. ABC of Aviation. The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 
2 W. 45 St., New York. 2nd Ed. cl941. 598 pp. $2.50. 

A general treatment of the airplane and airship written in a popular 
style. Not as complete and extensive as desirable. 

Robinson, P. T., Middleton, F. A., Rawlins, G. M., and Phillips, J. W., 
Maj. USA. Before You Fly. New York, Henry Holt and Co. 
c1942. 332 pp. $1.08. 

A simple and clearly written foundation text for high school juniors 
and seniors. Based on a course of study developed in the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia. Illustrated. Glossary. Bibliog- 
raphy. Teacher’s Manual. 

Shields, Bert A. Air Pilot Training. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
c1942. 602 pp. $3.50. 

A comprehensive treatment of material needed in learning to fly. In- 
cludes material required by the Civilian Pilot Training programs. 
Technical. Illustrated. 
Turner, Roscoe and Dubuque, Jean H. Win Your Wings. Chicago. 
Frederick J. Drake and Co. Two Volumes. 

Vol. I. c1941. 649 pp. $3.50. 
A practical and comprehensive primary aviation training manual for 
student, pilot, and instructor. Includes highlights in the history of 
aeronautics, fundamental principles of flight, elementary flight instruc- 
tions, aerology, meteorology, avigation, civil air regulations, aero- 
nautical dictionary. Illustrated. 

Vol. II. c1940. 426 pp. $3.50. 
An advanced textbook. Treats many of the topics of Book I in detail. 


SPECIALIZED AND REFERENCE BOOKS ON AERONAUTICS 


Aircraft Yearbook for 1942. Howard Mingos, editor. New York. Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. cl941. 693 pp. $5.00. 

Presents data on phases of aviation: Training, production, military 
forces, government activities, etc. Illustrated. 

Allen, Carl 8. and Lyman, Lauren D. The Wonder Book of the Air. 
Revised and edited by Francis T. Miller. Chicago. Winston. 
01941. 340 pp. $2.50. 

Factual material on aviation presented in an interesting manner. 
Illustrated. A general book for junior high school students. 

Angle, Glenn D., Aerosphere—i1941. New York. Aircraft Publications. 
c1941. 920 pp. $10.00. 

This is an annual intended to serve as a complete and convenient 
reference for everyone engaged or interested in the field of aviation. 
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This is a compendium containing all available information from all 
over the world on engines, modern aircraft, aviation statistics, manu- 
facturers of planes and parts, and operators of aircraft. Gives pictures 
of planes and motors and statistical details concerning all aircraft in 
the world. 

Arnold, H. H. and Eaker, Ira C., Army Flyer. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. c1942. 299 pp. $2.50. 

A book written for men being trained for Army Air Forces. Ele- 
mentary treatment of material of value to the Army’s new flying men. 
Describes army air career and air warfare. Presents personal experi- 
ence and observation of two high ranking military flyers. 

Arnold, H. H. and Eaker, Ira C., The Flying Game. Rev. and enl. c1938. 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1942 reprint. 307 pp. $3.00. 

A non-technical presentation of material of interest to aviation enthu- 
siasts. Military flying and commercial aviation discussed and com- 
pared. Illustrated. 

Arnold, H. H. and Eaker, Ira C., Winged Warfare. New York. Harpers. 
c1941. 265 pp. $3.00. 

A book for high school students which describes air warfare and its 
many phases. 

Aymer, Gordon C., Bird Flight. New York. Dodd. c1935. 234 pp. $4.25. 

Discusses flight of birds. Non-technical. Illustrated. Bibliography. 
A biology reference book. 

Baer, Marian E., Rain or Shine. The story of weather. New York. 
Farrar. c1940. 292 pp. $2.00. 

Descriptive material on weather. Bibliography. Illustrated. Suitable 
for General Science in Junior High School. 

Barry, Mary E. and Hanna, Paul R., eds., Wonder Flights of Long Ago. 
New York. Appleton Century. c1930. Educ. ed. $1.00. 

Flying stories in mythology and folklore. 

Baughman, Harold E., Baughman’s Aviation Dictionary and Reference 
Guide—An Aero-Thesaurus. Glendale, Calif. Aero Pub. 01940. 
598 pp. $5.00, (2nd ed. to be published 1942. $6.50.) 

A source book of information on aviation. Illustrated. General ref- 
erence. 

Baughman, Harold E. and Gregg, John R., Most Used Aviation Terms; 
1000 Terms Defined and Written in Gregg Shorthand. New York. 
Gregg. cl941. 40 pp. 80¢. 

Of value to stenographers in aviation industry. 

Black, Archibald, The Story of Flying. New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. cl1940. 267 pp. $2.75. 

A narrative record of human flight. Non-technical presentation of 
development of the current activities and the future outlook in vari- 
ous branches of flying. Illustrated. For Junior and Senior High 
School students. 

Bloomquist, A. E., Outline of Air Transport Practice. New York. Pitman 
Pub. Corp. c1941. 

Suitable for Social Study classes. 
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Booth, Harold H., Book of Modern Airplanes. New York. Garden City 
Pub. Co. 1940. $1.00. 

Sketches in color and description of aircraft. For Junior High School 
art classes. 

Brimm, Daniel J. and Boggess, H. Edward, Aircraft Maintenance. New 
York. Pitman Pub. Corp. c1940. 492 pp. $2.50. 

Aircraft materials described and how used. Illustrated. For trade 
and vocational schools. 

Buchan, A. F., Borthwick, R., and Wadden, W. R., Aviation Mathematics. 
New York. Houghton-Miffiin Co. 132 pp. c1942. 

An American version of the British text used in preparing candidates 
for the R.A.F. and the Air Training Corps. Practice problems based 
on aeronautical material. Suitable for mathematics classes. 

Clevenger, Cloyd P., Modern Flight. New York. Noble. cl941. 294 pp. 
$2.95. 

A high school text for students interested in flying and pilot training 
programs. Illustrated. 

Colvin, Fred H., Aircraft Handbook. 5th ed. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. cl942. 784 pp. $5.00. 

A detailed technical presentation of material needed in understand- 
ing the principles of maintenance of the power plant. Of definite 
value to the ground mechanic who must know how to keep the parts 
of the plane in perfect working condition. Many illustrations. De- 
tailed drawings. 

Downer, Alvin H., Practical Mathematics of Aviation. New York. Pit- 
man. c1939. 120 pp. $1.00. 

A high school mathematics text which uses aviation material as a 
basis of instruction. Glossary. 

Eddy, Paul, Applications of High School Science and Mathematics in 
Aeronautics. Florida State Dept. of Education. c.1942. 50 pp. 30¢. 

An outline for a course of study in the aviation field. Teacher helps. 
Glossary. Illustrated. Unit organization. Bibliography. 

Floherty, John J., Aviation from Shop to Sky. New York. Lippincott. 
c1941. 214 pp. $2.00. 

A general text dealing with training for aviation activities. Illustrated. 
Of value in guidance. 

Fraser, Chelsea C., Story of Aircraft. (rev. ed.) 515 pp. History of flying. 
c1939. Famous American Flyers. 352 pp. Biographica) sketches. 
c1941. Heroes of the Air. 888 pp. Famous flights. 1903-1941. 
c1942. 

Three book series suitable for Junior High students. New York. 
Crowell. $2.50 each. 

Frederick, John H., Commercial Air Transportation. Chicago. Richard 
D. Irvin, Inc. c1942. 493 pp. $4.50. 

A detailed and analytical presentation of the business side of air 
transportation. Aspects concerning management, services, regulations 
and policies of this new growing industry are examined in detail. High 
School reference. Illustrated. 
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Fruedenthal, Elsbeth E., The Aviation Business: From Kitty Hawk to 

Wall Street. New York. Vanguard. cl940. 342 pp. $3.00. 
Discussion of the commercial and industrial aspects of aviation. For 
teachers and high school students. 

Gann, Ernest R., Sky Roads. New York. Crowell. cl940. 121 pp. $2.00. 
A well-written narrative describing aviation aspects. Illustrated. For 
grades 6-8 science. 

Graham, Frederick P. and Cleveland, Reginald, M., eds., The Model Plane 

Annual. 1941-42. New York. McBride. cl941. 248 pp. $2.00. 
A useful manual for model plane builders. Illustrated. 

Grow, Malcolm C. and Armstrong, Harry G., Fit to Fly. A Medical 
Handbook for Flyers. New York. Appleton-Century. cl941. 387 
pp. $2.50. 

An aviation medicine textbook. Biological aspects of flying discussed. 
Suitable for biology classes. 

Hooper, A., A Mathematics Refresher. New York. Henry Holt and Co. 
c1942. 342 pp. 

The original (English) edition was written primarily for the Royal 
Air Force candidates who needed a brushing up in mathematics. This 
American version is a modification of the original text. Some ex- 
planatory material included. Suitable for mathematics classes. 

Johnston, 8. Paul, Horizons Unlimited. A Graphic History of Aviation. 
New York. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. cl941. 354 pp. $3.75. 

Well illustrated history of aviation written for the high school student. 

Jordanoff, Assen, Safety in Flight. New York. Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
c1941. 371 pp. $3.00. 

A discussion of information needed for a knowledge of safe flying. 
Illustrated. High School reference book. 

Leyson, Burr W., Aeronautical Occupations. Rev. ed. New York. Dutton 
and Co. cl941. 187 pp. $2.00. 

A well written book describing the opportunities in aviation industry. 
Junior High guidance. 

Lissitgyn, Oliver James, International Air Transportation and National 
Policy. Council on Foreign Relations. New York. cl942. 

A discussion of problems of air transport which must be faced in the 
future. For Social Study classes in High School. 

Los Angeles County, California Board of Education, Teacher's Source 
Material on Aviation. Prepared by Division of Curriculum and 
Works Project Administration, Los Angeles, Calif., County Supt. of 
Schools, Division of Elem. Educ. 1940. 182 pp. Apply. (Industrial 
Units Series No. p-114-B.) 

A compilation of source material value to the social studies teacher 
in grades 1-12. 

McDonald, Eugene, F., Jr., Youth Must Fly: Gliding and Soaring for 

America. New York. Harper Brothers. cl942. 221 pp. $2.50. 
Readable description and explanation of Gliding and Soaring. Ap- 
pendices describe and discuss: Licenses and regulations, organizations, 
club operation. Manufacturers. Illustrated. For High School readers. 
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McGregor, Leslie, The Aircraft Apprentice. New York. Pitman. cl942. 
134 pp. $1.50. 

A description of opportunities in the aircraft industry and operaticn. 
Illustrated. For Junior and Senior High School guidance classes. 
Meyer, Dickey Needed, Women in Aviation. New York. McBride. 

©1942. 219 pp. $2.00. 
A description of the opportunities open to women in aircraft industry, 
operation, and business. Guidance suggestions. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Nomenclature for Aeronau- 
tics. Wash., D. C. Superintendent of Documents. 1939. 37 pp. 
20c. (Report No. 474) 

A dictionary of aviation terms. Illustrated. (Valuable reference) 

Norcross, Carl and Quinn, James D. Jr., The Aviation Mechanic. New 
York. McGraw Hill Book Co. cl941. 563 pp. $3.00. 

Valuable text to be used for aviation courses in schools where ground 
training is given. Contains background information for mechanics. 
The practical aspects of every phase of maintenance is presented. 
Best practices and newest methods of servicing planes are indicated. 
Illustrated profusely. 

Petterssen, Sverre, Introduction to Meteorology. New York. McGraw 
Hill. cl941. 236 pp. $2.50. 

A text dealing with study of weather conditions. Fine reference for 
teachers. 

Puffer, Claude E., Air Transportation. The Blakeston Co. Phila. cl941. 
675 pp. $3.75. 

A detailed discussion of the air transportation industry including the 
administration and legislation aspects of commercial aviation. For 
the adult student in social studies. 

Shenton, Edward, New Alphabet of Aviation. Macrae Smith. cl941. 
64 pp. $2.00. 

A description of various aeronautical material arranged in alphabetical 
order. Illustrated. For Junior High School. 

Yancey, Lewis A., Aerial Navigation and Meteorology. A Comprehensive 
Treatise in Simple Language for the Student with an Average Edu- 
cation; 2nd rev. and enl. ed. New York. Henley. cl929. 316 pp. 
$4.00. 

Discussion of charts, maps, instruments used in navigation. Useful 
for reference and supplementary reading in High School. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Leaflet No. 62. Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High Schools. 5¢. 
Leafiet No. 63. Preflight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools. 
This valuable Course of Study is available from the Office of Educa- 
tion, and may be obtained free upon request. Contains course outline. 
Bibliography. Visual Aids. 
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U. 8. Civil Aeronautics Administration. Government Printing Office. 
Bulletin No. 22. Digest of Civil Air Regulations for Pilots. 20¢. 
Bulletin No. 23. Civil Pilot Training Manual. 65¢. 

Bulletin No. 24. Practical Air Navigation. 

Bulletin No. 25. Meteorology for Pilots. 75¢. 
Bulletin No. 26. Aerodynamics for Pilots. 30¢. 
Bulletin No. 27. Pilots’ Airplane Manual. 30¢. 
Bulletin No. 28. Pilots’ Power Plant Manual. 
Bulletin No. 29. Pilots’ Radio Manual. 25¢. 
Bulletin No. Ground Instructors’ Manual. 15¢. 

Hambrook, Robert W., Aviation in the Public Schools. Washington, D. C. 
Gov’t Printing Office. 1936. 78 pp. 15¢. (U.S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 185. Trade Industrial Series 
No. 53.) 

A general discussion of aviation education. Illustrated. Bibliography. 
For use by teachers. 
Frank J. Dropka. 


Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGES TO SOLVING OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS DIS- 
CUSSED AT SEMINAR 


Contributions of the Catholic colleges of the western world to 
the solution of social and economic problems were discussed at 
the session held at the University of Notre Dame, August 31, of 
the Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies, which was spon- 
sored by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Fifteen prominent Latin-Americans, including two Bishops, 
two Rectors of universities and other distinguished figures in the 
fields, discussed jointly with fifteen members of the administra- 
tion and faculty of the University of Notre Dame in the session. 

Papers read by some of the American educators brought 
numerous questions from the visitors. The Most Rev. Miguel 
de Andrea, Titular Bishop of Temnus and Director of the Catho- 
lic Workers’ Center, Buenos Aires, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Oscar 
Larson, Dean of the School of Philosophy and Letters at the 
Catholic University of Chile, asked whether members of the 
faculties of American Catholic colleges generally favored free 
trade or protective tariffs. They were told a survey showed the 
educators generally favored trade as world-wide as possible. 

The Most Rev. Miguel Dario Miranda, Bishop of Tulancingo, 
Mexico, asked questions concerning the silver situation in the 
United States. 

It is the responsibility of Catholic colleges to work to put into 
operation a truly Christian social program throughout the New 
World which will serve as an inspiration and guide for the re- 
construction of the Old World, the Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.8.C., declared in the first paper read at the Seminar. He paid 
high tribute to the social legislation of Argentina and Chile and 
said Brazil is setting an example for the world today in meeting 
the race problem. 

Winning the war will be easier than the task of applying a 
rational post-war economy, Dr. F. A. Hermens, political econ- 
omist, stated. ‘Whatever can be done to reduce the barriers to 
international trade will be a step in the right direction,” he 
declared. 

“The revival of a Christian political philosophy certainly does 
not mean withdrawal within an ivory tower,” Dr. Waldemar 
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Gurian, editor of Notre Dame’s Review of Politics, declared, 
“but the most active participation in the struggles of our times.” 

“There must be no static contemplation of the passing scene 
but rather the acceptance of an apostolate, a specialized aposto- 
late, to work unceasingly for reform of the group conflicts and 
maladjustments which afflict our social system,” Dr. Frank T. 
Flynn, sociologist, asserted. 

Eduardo Alcayaga, Chilean writer and educator, who is doing 
graduate work at the University of Notre Dame, termed the 
present world crisis a reflection of the crisis in man himself, 
aggravated by the secularization of education. “The schools,” 
he said, “forgetting God, have set up this new barbarism, the 
worst of all because it does not precede civilization but rather is 
a sequel to civilization, introducing a corruption and decadence.” 

Speaking in conclusion, the Very Rev. Felix Restrepo, 8.J., 
Rector Magnifico of the Pontifical Catholic University Jave- 
riana, Colombia, urged the education of all peoples to meet the 
new world order, by Christian education, training in the love 
of God and man, which will, he said, if diffused and applied, 
free man from hatred. 


WARTIME TEMPO TO MARK COURSES AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Wartime tempo was the distinguishing mark of many of the 
courses at Catholic University of America at the opening of the 
fall semester of the 1942-43 academic year. 

Full-time courses got under way on September 29 in all de- 
partments. The regular schedule was preceded on September 15 
by part-time classes in the School of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture under the special war-training program being pursued in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Education. Simi- 
larly the School of Nursing Education inaugurated wartime 
classes in professional nursing under grants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Sister M. Olivia, dean of the Nursing School, an- 
nounced that a group of 120 students began their studies at the 
opening of the fall semester to undergo intensive instruction in 
preparation for ultimate service with the armed forces and in 
public health and Red Cross posts. 

Wartime problems will feature several courses in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, where a staff of special instructors will be 
in charge. Wartime accounting will be given by Dr. Henry W. 
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Sweeney, chief of the accounting division of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Charles T. Sweeney, of the Office of Price Administration, 
will teach cost accounting as related to present war effort prob- 
lems. James E. Gillis, public accountant, will offer advanced 
accounting theory, which will deal with recent accounting de- 
velopments. 

In the field of labor, a course in wartime labor problems will 
be given by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis G. Haas, dean of the 
School of Social Science, and a nationally known mediator of 
labor difficulties. Dr. George T. Brown, of the industrial rela- 
tions section of the War Department, will offer a course in the 
history of the American labor movement. 

Statistical problems brought about by the war emergency will 
be dealt with in two courses. Advanced statistics will be given 
by Dr. Jacob Perlman, chief of the economics division of the 
Social Security Board, while Dr. Paul J. FitzPatrick, secretary 
of the faculty of the Graduate School of Social Science, will 
teach statistical methods. 

Post-war reconstruction will be treated in a course on business 
cycles by Dr. Joseph Rocca, formerly of the economics intelli- 


gence division of the League of Nations. Developments in inter- 
national and national monetary and banking fields will be pre- 
sented in a course on money. and banking by Dr. FitzPatrick. 
Recent developments in social security will make up another 
course to be taught by Dr. Frank J. Lewand, formerly of the 
Social Security Board. 


NEED OF SPECIAL TRAINING STRESSED AT WARTIME EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 


The importance of specialized training for the war effort was 
emphasized by Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 
General, Service Supply, United States Army, in one of the prin- 
cipal addresses before the National Institute on Education and 
the War which held a four-day series of meetings in Washington, 
August 28 to 31. 

The Institute, arranged by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to enable a selected number of school and college officials 
to learn about our total war effort direct from officials in charge 
of the war agencies, was attended by about 500 representatives 
of public and private schools. 
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Among those who attended were Diocesan School Superintend- 
ents and officials of Catholic universities, colleges and secondary 
schools. Included in this representation were the Rev. Dr. 
George Johnson, Director of the Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, who presided at one of the 
sessions; the Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, Vice-President of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. D. F. 
Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, 
and the Rev. Joseph A. Gorham, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia, who participated in panel 
discussions. 

“Education is the backbone of an army,” General Somervell 
told the educators. “This was never more true than it is today 
—now. Our Army today is an army of specialists. Out of 
every 100 men inducted into the service, 63 are assigned to duties 
requiring specialized training. We aren’t getting those 63 spe- 
cialists through the induction centers. But modern mechanized 
warfare dictates that we must have them.” 

“It is the job of the schools and colleges of America to pro- 
vide the opportunity for every youth to equip himself for a 
place in winning the war,” he continued, reviewing the Army’s 
shortage of specialist personnel. “The schools and colleges of 
America must become pre-induction training centers for our 
armed forces, leaving the armed forces free to train men in the 
combat application of the training that you give.” 

“The United States Government needs education today as it 
never did in the history of our nation,” Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator and Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, told the gathering in an address on “Schools in 
Wartime.” “Our schools are part of our victory production 
assembly lines. Our schools are also part of the Army and Navy 
training program.” 


VILLANOVA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The One Hundredth Anniversary of the founding of Villanova 
College was commemorated by a Solemn Pontifical Mass of 
Thanksgiving celebrated at Villanova on Sunday, September 20, 
by His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia. The sermon for the occasion was preached by the 
Most Reverend Gerald P. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Savannah- 
Atlanta. 
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Villanova College was the first Catholic college founded in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It traces its lineage directly 
to the colonial foundation at old St. Augustine’s Church in Phil- 
adelphia, where the Augustinian Fathers had established their 
first church and convent after their arrival in this country in 
1794. It stems also from Saint Augustine’s Academy, opened in 
1811, the first educational venture of the Augustinians in the 
United States and the first Catholic high school in Philadelphia. 

Almost a half century after the first foundation of the Au- 
gustinians in Philadelphia, Villanova College actually came into 
being. In September, 1841, an attractive property, comprising 
about 200 acres of land with buildings and situated in Radnor 
Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, was advertised for 
sale. It was “Belle Air,” the country estate of the Revolutionary 
officer and merchant, John Rudolph, then deceased. The Fathers 
at St. Augustine considered it an ideal location for a college and 
arranged for its purchase at a private sale on October 13, 1841. 
On January 5, 1842, a deed to the property was conveyed and 
five days later the deed was legally recorded. 

The new college was placed under the patronage of St. Thomas 
of Villanova, a learned Augustinian educator of Spain, who died 
while Bishop of Valencia in 1555. The institution and its sur- 
rounding countryside soon became known by the present name— 
Villanova. 

Classes were opened in the old Rudolph Mansion House of 
“Belle Air” during the fall of 1843 with Father O’Dwyer as 
President, assisted by a staff of nine including two priests and 
four lay teachers. The first student body had an enrollment of 
13 boys. The staff and student body of that first year make 
sharp contrast with the present. During the scholastic year 
just passed, the college staff numbered 290 men and women of 
whom 160 were members of the faculty and there was a total 
enrollment of 3,168 students in all divisions of the college. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


An increasing number of Catholic colleges and high schools, 
teacher training institutions, nursing schools and novitiates are 
passing tests incident to affiliation with the Catholic University 
of America, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, acting 
rector of the institution, announced. Members of the committee 
on affiliation of the University are constantly making inspections 
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of schools which desire to be given affiliated status, with the re- 
sult that there are Catholic University affiliates in practically 
every state. Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, chairman of the committee, 
recently returned from a tour of New England States, inspecting 
Catholic institutions of learning whose applications for affiliation 
have recently been received. Personal inspection and consulta- 
tion with college authorities seeking this privilege are made be- 
fore approval of their requests is authorized. In his annual re- 
port of the committee Dr. Deferrari will show that since the last 
academic year, a total of 80 colleges and other institutions has 
become affiliates. Colleges and high schools are the most nu- 
merous among the institutions now having affiliated status in the 
more than 300 certificates of affiliation already granted. The 
totals of all affiliates inelude: colleges, 77; junior colleges, 11; 
teacher training institutions, 16; high schools, 166; novitiates, 
29, and nursing schools, 14. Catholic University authorities do 
not regard “affiliation” as the equivalent to “accreditation,” but 
affiliated status does carry with it a closer contact with the Uni- 
versity than otherwise exists. The main test leading to affilia- 
tion is a demonstration that the applying institution maintains 
a high degree of instructional efficiency, has a well-organized 
curriculum, adequate buildings and grounds, including library 
and laboratory facilities, as well as a strict admission policy and 
graduation requirements. The competence of the faculty also 
is inquired into. All affiliated institutions receive periodically 
from Catholic University published bulletins on current thinking 
in educational circles; reading lists, types of examinations, edu- 
cational policies and, when necessary, personal consultation by 
University faculty members on specific academic problems. . . . 
“Biology—Season by Season,” a new science textbook in the 
Catholic High School Literature Series, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Affiliation and Extension of the Catholic University of 
America, is ready for introduction in the Catholic schools of the 
nation with the opening of the fall term, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Patrick J. McCormick, Acting Rector of the University, an- 
nounced. The author of the book is Sister M. Anthony Payne, 
OS.B., a member of the faculty of Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans. The publishers are the Catholic University of 
America Press and the American Book Company... . Proceed- 
ings of the final meeting of the 1941-42 Riccobono Seminar of 
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Roman Law at the Catholic University of America were pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record at the request of Senator 
James M. Mead of New York. The seminar, established in 
1929, is held annually at the University in memory of a series 
of lectures given there by Professor Salvatore Riccobono, cele- 
brated Roman Law scholar. Senator Mead was one of the 
speakers at the final conference of the seminar this year, dis- 
cussing “The Legislative Process in Wartime.” . . . Considerable 
extension of Columbian Squires activity will be possible under 
a new plan for parish circles of the Squires, according to an an- 
nouncement in September Columbian Squires Herald. The 
“parish plan,” the Herald states, has just been authorized by the 
Executive Committee of the Knights of Columbus, parent organi- 
zation of the Squires, and provides that local K. of C. Coun- 
cils may be granted multiple charters for parish Squires units. 
The new plan “has been undertaken in order to make the Colum- 
bian Squire program and its benefits available to a larger number 
of Catholic boys and to more effectively coordinate the efforts 
of the Knights of Columbus with the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion now operating in dioceses,” the announcement states. .. . 
The Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
presided at dedicatory ceremonies at the new St. Monica’s Semi- 
nary of the Augustinian Fathers, at Oconomowoc, Wis. The 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford, was present 
in the sanctuary. Solemn Mass was celebrated by the Very Rev. 
J. A. Hickey, O.S.A., Assistant General, with the Very Rev. John 
T. Sheehan, O.8.A., Provincial of the Province of St. Thomas of 
Villanova, and the Very Rev. R. P. Fink, O.S.A., Provincial of 
the Midwest Province of Our Mother of Good Counsel, as Deacon 
and Subdeacon. Augustinian Fathers from the various commu- 
nities in the Midwest and some from the East were present at the 
ceremonies, as were also the Very Rev. R. Pecasse, 8.0. Cist., 
of Okauchee, Wis., and Redemptorist Fathers from Oconomowoc. 
In addition to being used as a Seminary, the house, acquired by 
the Order last summer, will serve for priests’ retreats during the 
summer for the Midwest Province of the Augustinian Fathers. . . . 
The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.8.A., President of Vil- 
lanova College, has been named a member of a newly organized 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education and the Fed- 
eral Government appointed by the American Council on Edu- 
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cation. This committee will cooperate with various agencies of 
the Federal Government, particularly the Joint Army-Navy Per- 
sonnel Board and the War Manpower Commission. The com- 
mittee will in turn appoint sub-committees to work on partic- 
ular problems as the need arises. . . . The foundation of the Ford- 
ham Bureau of Economic Research was announced by the Very 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President of Fordham University. 
The bureau, made possible by a grant, represents an expansion 
of the Fordham Graduate School in the field of economic re- 
search. The new unit will be directed by Dr. Friedrich Baer- 
wald, Assistant Professor of Economics in the Department of 
Political Science. In discussing the bureau, Dr. Baerwald re- 
vealed that the primary objective of the new research unit will 
be to clarify the concepts and the facts relative to the national 
income. He added that the research will enable a number of ad- 
vanced students of economics to avail themselves of the addi- 
tional training and research facilities that the bureau will pro- 
vide. Dr. Baerwald will be assisted by James A. Hart, Assistant 
Professor in the Graduate School, and Daniel Ahearn, Assistant 
Professor in Fordham College. . . . The National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C., is offering free to schools and broadcasting 
stations a radio series especially designed to interest children in 
nature and wild life and the reasons for the Government’s policies 
of conservation. There is also available a series of twenty-six 
scripts, entitled “America’s Hours of Destiny.” This series pre- 
sents archeological and human history; conservation principles, 
both as applied to wild life and the preservation of fine old 
missions, and historical shrines; and the principles on which 
our democratic institutions are founded. . . . Sponsored by the 
National Sodality Union, a book review contest will be held for 
high school students, according to an announcement at The 
Queen’s Work, national Sodality secretariat. High school 
sodalities must hold their contests before the middle of Novem- 
ber. Special medals will be struck for the national winners. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


Thirty cadets of the first group of the Air Cadets of the United 
States received a tremendously impressive welcome from na- 
tional officials and cadets of the first squadron of the League of 
Air Cadets of Canada, when they arrived in Montreal, Septem- 
ber 9, as the guests of the Canadian Government. 
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The young Americans, aged 16 to 18 years, are students at the 
famed Catholic secondary school, the Cardinal Hayes High 
School in New York City, erected last year by the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New York. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Philip J. Furlong is Principal of the school. Brother Nor- 
bert, C.F.X., is in charge of the boys on their trip here. 

The American air cadets will spend eleven days at the Service 
Flight Training School at St. Hubert, where they will follow the 
schedule of training given the Air Cadets of Canada in the prin- 
ciples of aviation and aeronautics. 

The young cadets are led by Brother Norbert, C.F.X., once 
a cadet of the celebrated American military academy at West 
Point. All said that they hope to be able to enroll in courses of 
study at Cardinal Hayes, provided by the Air Training Corps of 
America. They were all enthusiastic about being able to work 
with the famous Royal Canadian Air Force. They told jour- 
nalists that their school will have 600 air cadets this year, more 
than any other institution in New York. 

The group of cadets were met at the station by Group Capt. 
R. A. Delahaye, D.F.C., representing the air commodore of 
Niverville; Squadron Commander G. E. Nash, Squadron Com- 
mander George Hamel, Squadron Commander John Cantin, 
Flight Lieutenant P. O. Gadbois, officer in charge of cadets for 
the third training region; Squadron Commander G. M. Marshall, 
and Flight Lieutenant F. T. Carter, all of St. Hubert. 

The Air Cadet League of Canada was represented by Group 
Captain D. C. M. Hume, national director, M. George B. Foster, 
D.F.C., national president, M. Arthur Melling, national secretary, 
and M. Hodgson, national director. 

The 50-piece band of the school was also present, and a parade 
followed. 


* * * 


St. Louis University has been selected to open a new school for 
the training of a maximum of 1,200 civilian instructors for radio 
schools of the Army Air Force beginning this term, the Technical 
Training Command of the Army Air Force has announced. 

The school will be for both men and women. Radio instruc- 
tors will go to Army Air Force radio schools, where they will 
instruct enlisted men. 

St. Louis University was selected for the training school, the 
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Army announcement said, because of “its high scholastic stand- 
ards, physical capacity, central location and its cooperation in 
the war effort.” 

The school will be under the direct supervision of Major Gen- 
eral F. L. Martin, commanding officer of the Second Air Force 
Technical Training Command. 

In active charge of the school will be the Rev. Wilfred M. 
Mallon, 8.J., Dean of the University’s College of Arts and 
Sciences, and Major Thomas K. Fischer, former supervisor of 
the instructor training division of Scott Field, Ill. 

Classes will be enrolled at the rate of 100 students each week 
for 12 weeks. The course will last for 12 weeks. 

Applications for the school will be received at four Air Force 
centers at Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.; Scott Field, Belleville, IIl.; 
Madison, Wis., and Chicago. 

* 





Incident to the war, a course in social forces will be offered at 
Fontbonne College, Clayton, Mo., with the opening of the scho- 
lastic year, September 15. It will be given by Dr. Alphonse H. 
Clements, director of the Department of Economics and Soci- 
ology, and Miss Gertrude M. Horgan, instructor in English and 
journalism. 

Sister Mary Giles Phillips, C.S.J., R.N., who has just come 
there from Hancock, Mich., where she was superintendent of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, will have charge of first-aid courses to be 
given under auspices of the Red Cross. 

A course designed to make students fully conscious of Latin- 
American problems will be under the direction of Sister Mary 
Eleanor Nash, C.S.J. Another course tied in with the war effort 
will be commercial economics. 


“Georgetown Club of the South Pacific” has been formed by 
two Marine Corps officers, graduates of the university, stationed 
somewhere in that area and believed by now to have been in 
active fighting against the Japanese. 

Formation of the club was announced by Lieut. Thomas P. 
Mullahey in a letter to the Rev. John J. Kehoe, 8.J., Faculty 
Director of Athletics at Georgetown University. With him in 
the South Pacific is Lieut. Edward P. McLarney, U.S.N., as 
battalion medical officer. 
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Writing on June 28, Lieutenant Mullahey, who hails from 
Shanghai, China, and was graduated from Georgetown in 1941, 
said that mail is received only once a month and that by the 
last mail a former Georgetown classmate had informed him he 
had been reported “missing, dead or something equally dire.” 

“Like a one-time report of Mark Twain’s untimely demise, 
mine is ‘somewhat exaggerated,’” Lieutenant Mullahey wrote. 

Born in California in 1919, Lieutenant Mullahey attended St. 
Louis College High School in Honolulu and the American School 
in Shanghai before coming to Georgtown. The members of his 
immediate family are now in widely scattered areas, all of which 
have been affected by the war. 

His father is now thought to be stranded in Shanghai, the last 
word from him coming on December 9, 1941, just before the cable 
was cut. His mother and one sister were in Honolulu when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. Another sister escaped from Singapore 
just before its fall and a brother is in New Zealand. 

Other Georgetown students in the thick of Pacific fighting 
from whom word has been received include Lieut. Gerald H. 
McAteer, of Bayonne, “N. J., Medical School, 37, and Ensign 
Edouard E. Robert, of Brattleboro, Vt., School of Foreign Serv- 


ice, 40, both “alive and well” after the Battle of Midway, aboard 
an airplane carrier which the Japanese claimed to have sunk; 
and Lieutenant Edward Kurdziel, of Brooklyn, ’41, who wrote 
that he is on another carrier reported sunk but still very much 
afloat and waiting for further action. 


* * . 


Two alumni of St. John’s College, Collegeville, Minn., both 
of them lieutenants in the flying corps of the United States Navy, 
have been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross for meritori- 
ous service. They are Lieut. Duncan A. Campbell, of Grand 
Rapids, and Lieut. John J. Van Buren, of Mukwanago, Wis. 

Details concerning the exploits of Lieutenant Van Buren have 
not been received. Lieutenant Campbell, only 19 days after 
Pearl Harbor, was a member of a Navy squadron which bombed 
a Japanese base in the Philippine Islands. Four of the six Amer- 
ican planes were downed, but Lieutenant Campbell rescued the 
crews of two of the planes and reached Java. He also par- 
ticipated in the rescue of Capt. John Doherty, of Minneapolis, 
and his crew marooned near Soerabaja, Java, and later picked 
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up the crews of two planes near the scene of his first rescue, Jolo, 
Sulu, Philippines. He participated in the battle of the Macassar 
Straits and later was transferred to Australia. 


Children in parochial schools of the Diocese of Savannah- 
Atlanta purchased or caused to be purchased $50,000 worth of 
war bonds and stamps in the closing months of the last school 
year, according to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. James McNamara, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 

“The program set up in the schools,” Monsignor McMamara 
said, “has a twofold objective—to teach them democratic proc- 
esses and to enable them in a very practical way to have part 
in the Government’s war effort. All sorts of means of raising 
money for the purchase of bonds and stamps are used such as 
the collection and sale of paper, clothes hangers, etc.” 


New in natural history are the “Flying Wolves of Loyola.” 
Eight Loyolians went to the pre-flight school in Athens, Ga., in 
June. Three have joined them since. Nine of the Flying Wolves 


were welcomed in a body at the Naval Reserve aviation base and 
two are still at Athens. 

The name “wolf” is taken from the former Loyola football 
team, the “Wolf Pack.” Incorporated in the seal of Loyola 
University of the South is the coat-of-arms of the family of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. The name was derived from “lobos y olla,” 
“wolf and pot.” 

The Very Rev. A. P. Roy, 8.J., president of the university, 
presented the insignia, a wolf’s head with wings, to Lieut. Com- 
mander L. C. Priestman, senior member of the Naval Aviation 
Cadet Selection Board, who in turn presented it to a group of 
Flying Wolves. It will signify that the bearers are members of 
a select group of ex-Loyola students who joined the air force. 
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The Story of the Eight-Year Study, by Wilford M. Aikin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 157. Price, $1.75. 
This volume, the first of five dealing with the work and find- 

ings of the Progressive Education Association’s Commission on 

the Relation of School and College, is on overall report describ- 
ing the interesting experiment it undertook and the results 
achieved. In 1930 this Commission was established to explore 
the possibilities of better coordination between high schools and 
colleges and to seek an agreement whereby the high schools 
would have greater freedom in curriculum construction. After 

a year’s study of the secondary school program in the U. 8., the 

Commission reported its dissatisfaction with the conventional 

high school curriculum. A plan was devised whereby thirty 

representative secondary schools in various sections of this 
country would be released from the usual subject and unit 
requirements for college admission for a period of five years. 

Students from these thirty schools were to be admitted to col- 

lege only after their principal had indicated they possessed the 

requisite intelligence and ability to do college work. In addi- 
tion, a carefully recorded history of the student’s school life, 
his aptitudes and interests had to be submitted to the college 
he planned to enter. These two steps were to take the place of 
the college entrance board exams. A student who had been 
recommended by his principal and whose school record was 
favorable entered college without taking the entrance exams. 

What the Commission was interested in learning was whether 

these students would be handicapped in college work or benefited 

by their high school training in a broad curriculum. 

By the Fall of 1933, thirty schools were selected. These 
schools represented a good cross-section of American life. They 
scrapped their previous curriculum and set to work organizing 
one to fit the new situation. Certain basic principles such as 
(1) “the school should become a demonstration of the way of 
life we call democracy” and (2) “no aspect of any school’s work 
should be so firmly fixed in practice or tradition to be immune 
from honest inquiry and possible improvement,” guided the 
participating schools in their curriculum organization. The chief 
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aim of each school was to open up many different avenues of 
study and experience by means of which students could develop 
the skill, understanding and intellectual maturity for satisfac- 
tory achievement at the college level. The curriculum which 
evolved was obviously a protest against the assumption that 
preparation for a liberal arts college depended upon the accumu- 
lation of certain prescribed units. 

In reporting the efforts of these thirty schools to achieve a 
satisfactory curriculum the author is refreshingly frank. He 
indulges no hysterical claims. Thus, “the spirit of adventure 
which gave a tingle of excitement to the work of the early years 
grew less and less as the teachers came to grips with the difficult 
problem of translating an inspiring ideal into daily practice. 
They had ‘mounted up on wings as eagles’; soon they had to 
have fortitude ‘to walk and not faint’.” 

The types of curriculum revision were varied and many. In 
some schools changes were limited to the content of conven- 
tional subjects; in others new subject matter was introduced to 
promote the student’s predominant interest; in still others new 
content was included in the study of whole cultures. In all the 
schools there were two criteria for determining the curriculum. 
They were (1) the demands of adult society and (2) the con- 
cerns of adolescents. 

How did the products of these experimental schools stand up 
in college? Rather well. How was this determined? A College 
Follow-up Staff, whose members had no commitments to the 
P. E. A. or the Commission undertaking this study, was selected 
to find out how the students from the experimental schools fared 
in college. Each graduate from an experimental school was 
matched in college for age, home background, sex, race and 
scholastic aptitude with an individual who had taken prescribed 
preparatory courses, had graduated from some school not par- 
ticipating in this Study and who had met the usual college 
requirements. When the matchings were completed there were 
1,475 pairs of students. These were then studied and from this 
study the Follow-up Staff found that the graduates of the thirty 
experimental schools (1) earned a slightly higher total grade 
average; (2) received slightly more higher academic honors in 
each year; (3) were more often judged to possess a higher 
degree of intellectual curiosity and drive; (4) were more often 
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judged to be precise, systematic and objective in thinking; (5) 
more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in 
meeting new situations. 

It would be dangerous to make any final conclusions from 
these matched pairings until the statistical report of the differ- 
ences between the experimental and control groups is published. 
This will come in a later volume. It does seem significant, how- 
ever, that the graduates from the experimental schools stood up 
so well in college. It would appear that their type of training 
for liberal arts study was not a handicap. The secondary school 
program which concentrates on preparation for a fixed set of 
entrance examinations is hardly in keeping with the needs of 
the secondary school child. 

This study is worth the attention of every Catholic educator. 
It is extremely well presented and it opens up many vistas for 
profitable discussion on the level of high school curriculum 
construction. 

Tuomas J. McCartuy. 
St. Phillip’s Church, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Social Wellsprings, Vol. II, by Joseph Husslein, 8.J. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 438. Price, $4.00. 
With this second volume Father Husslein completes the task 

he assigned himself of gathering together for reading and easy 

reference all the encyclical letters of Leo XIII and Pius XI 

which deal with social morality. There was great need for such 

a collection. Not that the average layman will now plunge into 

and absorb the Papal doctrine; fortunate if modest doses of 

this or that letter can be poured into him from time to time. But 
to those students, writers, preachers, teachers who are intent 
upon gaining an adequate and integral knowledge of our social 
doctrine, these volumes are, to say the least, a great convenience. 

To say a little more, and justly, the improvement in transla- 

tion, the titling and numbering of each paragraph, the introduc- 

tion to each encyclical, the brief bibliographies and occasional 
footnotes make this much more than the binding together of 
eighteen pamphlets. 

The choice of encyclicals made by Father Husslein is signifi- 
cant. Which are the social encyclicals? The most common and 
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obvious answer is: “Those dealing with the political and eco- 
nomic organization of society, as this touches on moral principles 
and precepts.” Thus The Christian Constitution of States, the 
Duties of Christian Citizenship, The Reconstruction of the Social 
Order, Atheistic Communism come to mind. No doubt, these 
hold a certain priority as being more emphatically social. But 
every one of the eighteen letters in this volume deals with a 
social problem or problems. For several reasons, perhaps— 
among them our minority status—we have come to think all 
too often of marriage, education, motion pictures, retreats, as 
private and personal matters. Most of us realized full well 
that these involved right and wrong, but it was right or wrong 
for us, for me. We failed to appreciate that these institutions 
or practices affect society and are affected by society—seriously, 
sometimes overwhelmingly. Without soundly established fam- 
ilies, we shall have no soundly established communities or 
nations. On the other hand, citizens are obliged to build such 
community or national institutions as will help and not hinder 
Christian family life, education, recreation. 

There is an extensive interdependence. Society depends on 
the family, and the family in some measure depends on society. 
If society neglects to build free and equitable economic institu- 
tions, for example, the family inevitably suffers. These and 
like considerations arise merely from inspecting the table of 
contents of Social Wellsprings. We have had woefully frag- 
mentary ideas of our social obligations, our duty to the common 
good with all its ramifications. Christian life has been too 
nearly synonymous with “behave yourself.” It will take a new 
and determined conviction of social responsibility to build up a 
social order after the purpose of God and fit for Christians to 
live in. This book, whose contents should in part seep down 
to the body Catholic, will help to enlarge and instruct that 
sense of responsibility. 

Joun M. Hayes. 
Department of Social Action, N.C.W.C. 


The Air-Age Education Series. Sponsored by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. 


This is an integrated series of books designed to air-condition 
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the educational program of the American secondary school. 
There are two basic texts which deal with the science of pre- 
flight aeronautics and twelve other books suitable for use in 
regular classes in the several subject matter fields of the secon- 
dary school program of studies. This series was prepared with 
the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the 
Aviation Education Research Groups of Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, and Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska. 

Science of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools, by Avia- 
tion Education Research Group, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Pp. 868. $1.32. 

Foundation text. Basic materials. Suitable for a one or two- 
year course in pre-flight aeronautics. Based on the problem 
method. Illustrated. Bibliography. Glossary. Laboratory 
exercises. Questions. 

Teachers’ Manual, by George Franklin Stover (Gen. Ed.). Pp. 
248. 80¢. 

Elements of Pre-Flight Aeronautics for High Schools by Avia- 
tion Research Group, Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 
Pp. 556. 96¢. 

Foundation text. Basic materials. A one-year course in pre- 
flight aeronautics based on the problem method. Illustrated. 
Simple laboratory exercises. Bibliography. Glossary. 

Teachers’ Manual. Pp. 113. 72¢. 

Elementary School Science for the Air Age, by Charles K. 
Arey. Pp. 145. 72¢. 

General science text material for the elementary school level. 
Illustrated. Bibliography. Glossary. Films. 

Social Studies for the Air Age, by Hall Bartlett. Pp. 169. 
60¢. 

Content material tc show actual and potential effects of avia- 
tion on society. Aviation in peace and war discussed. Bibliog- 
raphy. Illustrated. Activities. Film index. 

Globes, Maps and Skyways, by Hubert A. Bauer. Pp. 74. 40¢. 

A manual for teachers. Helpful in presenting air-age concepts 
of geography. Air navigation. Illustrated. 

Flying High, by Rose N. Cohen. Pp. 320." 76¢. 

An anthology. A reader in aviation literature for the junior 
high school students. Aviation stories. Unit organization. 
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Teaching exercises and activities suited to selections studied. 
Bibliography. Film index. Illustrated. 

Wings for You, by E. A. Cross. Pp. 355. 76¢. 

An anthology. Illustrated reader for the senior high school 
English classes. Non-technical. Exercises, films, and activities. 

Education for the Air Age, by N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. Pp. 55. 
24¢. 

A guide for teachers which explains the Air-Age Education 
Series and the reasons for it. Illustrated. Bibliography. 

The Biology of Flight, by Frederick L. Fitzpatrick and Karl 
A. Stiles. Pp. 162. 64¢. 

Supplementary Biology text which discusses biological impli- 
cations involved in flying. Illustrated. Films listed. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Teachers’ Manual. Pp. 32. 56¢. 

Physical Science in the Air Age, by J. G. Manzer, M. M. 
Peake, J. M. Leps. Pp. 198. 80¢. 

A guide for teachers which shows how to use aeronautical 
material in regular physics and general science classes. Bibliog- 
raphy. Film sources listed. Illustrated. 

Mathematics in Aviation, by George Osteyee. Pp. 186. 64¢. 

A mathematics text offering practical applications of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry to aviation prob- 
lems. Bibliography. Film index. 

Human Geography in the Air Age, by George T. Renner. 
Pp. 238. 64¢. 

Realistic treatment of concepts of geography as revolution- 
ized by the airplane. References. Teacher’s helps. 

Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 17. 

The Air We Live In, by George T. Renner and Hubert A. 
Bauer. Pp. 47. 36¢. 

A short supplementary text on Meteorology. Illustrated. 

Aeronautics in the Industrial Arts Program, by Gordon O. 
Wilber and Emerson E. Neuthardt. Pp. 264. 92¢. 

A handbook for students and teachers on aeronautics and 
aerodynamics. Detailed shop exercises on model plane and 
glider building. Bibliography. Glossary. Suitable for grades 
1-12. : 

The series is not intended for technical ground training or for 
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practical flying instruction. The books, however, serve a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to give basic information concerning the 
science of aviation for those who are to be engaged in either 
military or civil aeronautics, and (2) to interpret social implica- 
tions of the science of aeronautics and point out the contribu- 
tions of this science to our daily life. 

The authors of these books are specialists in their respective 
fields. They have presented the subject matter in a clear, con- 
cise, and interesting manner. 

The suggestions for the teacher, the manuals, the extensive 
references to books and visual aids are invaluable especially to 
the instructor unacquainted with the detailed factual informa- 
tion required in presenting this subject matter. 

Frank J. Dropxa. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A History of Western Civilization. (From the Reformation to 
the Present) Vol. II, by Arthur P. Watts, D. és L. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York: 1940. Pp. xvii + 1055. 


Assistant Professor Watts of the University of Pennsylvania 
has brought together a tremendous range of information con- 
cerning Europe in the past four hundred years in this textbook 
which falls within Professor Carl Wittke’s series and which has 
had the advantage of a critical reading by his colleague, Pro- 
fessor William E. Lingelbach. His account is interestingly if 
not brilliantly written, teachable, comprehensive, and detached 
even with some strain. Dr. Watts in realization of the im- 
possibility of a meeting of minds, Catholic, Protestant, and 
pagan, in treating the most controversial and controlling move- 
ment in the modern era protects himself and puts himself on 
record in this prefatory note: “The author hopes that he has 
treated the revolt from the medieval Church in an impartial 
manner. It might be well to explain, however, that wherever 
any criticisms are levelled at the Church, they refer to the 
Church as an institution under the administration of men who 
were quite clearly the products of the age in which they lived. 
There has been no direct or implied disparagement of the trans- 
cendental concept of the Church or its beliefs.” 
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In general, the author, despite a naturally secular point of 
view, hag been rather successful in living up to this desider- 
atum. His bibliographies are sprinkled with the titles of the 
lamentably few authoritative works in English, or in transla- 
tion, by Catholics. At times he is less critical than Catholic 
writers though less careful in using the term “Church” when an 
arm of or an individual in the Church would be more correct. 
Objections could be raised to a description of the Church as 
“an institution governed by absolute monarchs and served by a 
huge bureaucracy whose main preoccupation, after 1200, 
seemed to be the financial exploitation of Christendom” (p. 3). 
Or, “Rome used an army of spies and informers in all countries 
to watch the people” (p. 7). References to indulgences, crim- 
inous clerks, and benefit of the clergy could be more precise. 
Cardinal Colet is obviously Dean Colet of St. Paul’s, London. 
Duke d’Alva may not have been “infamous.” The Jesuits will 
be surprised at the wealth the society acquired in trade, banking, 
and commerce in the East. On the other hand, he does not 
glorify every pre-Reformation reformer or write of the Hugue- 
nots as uncanonized saints, or fail to see weaknesses in Luther, 
or note the close connection between Calvinism and capitalism. 
With Spain he does very well, and one likes the quotation from 
a great but unnamed historian: “The test of historical minded- 
ness among modern students, and especially Americans, is their 
attitude toward Philip II, for he stood for everything that an 
American instinctively hates.” 

Other controversial issues as nationalism, European rivalries, 
the Polish question, English navalism, continental militarism, 
rationalism, the Catholic Church under the old regime, and the 
causes of World War I are considered with a neutrality which 
is the more difficult because of necessary compression. In no 
respect is Dr. Watts’s contribution better or more welcome than 
in his development of social, economic, and cultural progress, 
his emphasis on the problems of the iower classes, and the 
growth of democratic liberalism in western Europe by evolution 
and revolution. Quite correctly, more space than the usual text- 
book quota is given to eastern Europe. In history he sees change 
as inevitable, not necessarily progress, and he ends with the 
voiced sentiment of Heraclitus that “All is in flux.” 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 
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Marriage, by Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1942. Pp. 64. $1.25. 


With This ney ad Ethel Miller Nash. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1942. Pp. 112. $1.50. 


A Holy War, by the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Pp. 33. 10¢. 

The little volume, Marriage, by the well-known Catholic 
scholar, Dietrich von Hildebrand, deals with very fundamental 
matters. In its few short pages one finds an unusual amount 
of the charm and depth of Catholic philosophy and theology 
as it relates to marriage. Granted the knowledge and observance 
of these fundamentals, a sound family life is assured. On the 
other hand, without their acceptance one will try in vain to 
build a sound family life. Biology, sociology, economics, psy- 
chology—these and other natural sciences, helpful as they are, 
standing alone are insufficient. 

The volume places stress on the spiritual significance of mar- 
riage. In it the author explains both the primary end of mar- 
riage, namely, procreation, and its primary meaning, namely, 
the intimate union of two persons in mutual love. This mean- 
ing, he points out, is particularly deserving of attention in this 
day of biological materalism, when “human life is considered 
exclusively from a biological point of view and biological prin- 
ciples are the measure by which all human activities are judged,” 
and when there is a “progressive blindness toward the nature 
and dignity of the spiritual person.” This reviewer fails to see a 
clear-cut distinction between the end and the meaning of mar- 
riage. A society receives its meaning, essence or nature from 
its end. 

There are two parts to the volume. The first, entitled “Love 
and Marriage,” deals with the essence and meaning of marriage 
in the realm of nature, and its specific character in reference to 
all other fellowships and communities. The second is entitled 
“Love and the Mystery of Sacramental Marriage,” and deals 
with the supernatural significance of matrimony or marriage as 
a sacrament. In other words, it considers “what transformation 
of natural marriage takes place and what is brought into the 
sacrament from the natural marriage.” Great as is natural 
marriage itself, Christian marriage, sacramental marriage, is 
something far higher, something much more sublime and dig- 
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nified. As von Hildebrand puts it, “Conjugal love undergoes a 
deep, even qualitative change in the living members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 

The volume, With This Ring, contains a considerable amount 
of information gathered from some of the fields of the social 
sciences. But it contains little that might be called either social 
philosophy or theology. Which is to say, it is much more shallow 
than von Hildebrand’s book. 

There is indeed an attempt to bring the element of religion 
into the volume. In fact, a special chapter is devoted to the 
question of “Religion in Family Life.” But one asks throughout 
the chapter, “What does the author mean by religion?” “Where 
is the supernatural factor?” And since the author writes for a 
Christian group, one also naturally asks, “What does she say 
about marriage as a sacrament?” But one asks these questions 
in vain. 

Rather strangely, it would seem, a very considerable part of 
the chapter on religion is devoted to the question of sex educa- 
tion. Incidentally, some of the things said in this connection are 
indeed, as the author states, “bald statements,” when one con- 
siders that they are for children. The same, for that matter, 
is true of other matters in the volume, particularly should the 
book come into the hands of others than the “married or about- 
to-be-married” for whom it is supposed to be written. 

One significant statement in the chapter on religion that shows 
at least a groping after something genuine in religion is the fol- 
lowing: “If the Protestant Church and Protestant parents are 
to reclaim the ground that they are at present losing with their 
adolescents, only a small proportion of whom ever return to their 
church allegiance, then a certain amount of authority and mys- 
ticism and some practice corresponding to confession will have 
to be introduced into the practice of the Church.” That fact is, 
far more than that is necessary. The real article is necessary; 
integral Christianity—the whole garment, without spot or 
wrinkle—is necessary. But the author is ready for none of this. 
While pointing to the need for “a certain amount of authority,” 
she at the same time rejects authority on the very first page of 
the preface in which she speaks of confusing “the moral impera- 
tive with obedience to dogmatic and authoritarian moral codes.” 
The same is done in the body of the book. Divorce is bad. 
But we must accept divorce. And so with the other fundamental 
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evils of family life of our day. It is still in the final analysis the 
old individualism, the old do and believe as you please religion. 
There will be no sound family life on that basis no matter what 
help the social sciences may lend. 

A Holy War is the title of a new booklet by the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The full 
title reads: A Holy War Against the Enemies of the Home and 
the Nation. The “enemies” singled out are: divorce, abortion, 
birth control, free love, sterilization, marital infidelity, improper 
care and control of the child, and bad economic conditions. A 
considerable portion of the booklet is devoted to showing the 
dreadful harm that these enemies have already inflicted upon the 
home and the nation. The booklet should be useful to sociol- 
ogists, and particularly to students of family life. 

Epear ScuMmrepgier, 0.8.B. 


Principles of College Library Administration, by William M. 
Randall and F. L. D. Goodrich. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. vii+249. Price, $2.50. 

Now in its second edition, revised and enlarged, this estab- 
lished book keeps in its new issue its original qualities of clarity 
and forceful practicality. Read again the 4th chapter, “Books: 
Their Selection, Purchase, and Preparation for Shelves” and the 
6th chapter, “Relations of the Library Staff to Students and 
Faculty.” Newest details are its up-to-date bibliographies, de- 
tailed instructions for the making of library budgets, the latest 
statistical material on salaries, book expenditure, the purpose of 
library records, and all important items in the administration of 
college libraries. D. 8. R. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Clement, John Addison: Score Sheet for Analyses and Ap- 
praisal of Textbooks. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. Pp. 
16. Price, $0.25. 

Donahue, Charles: The Testament of Mary. The Gaelic Ver- 
sion of the Dormitio Mariae. New York: Fordham University 
Press. Pp. 70. Price, $1.50. 

Husslein, Joseph, 8.J., Ph.D.: Social Weilsprings. Volume II. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 438. Price, $4.00. 
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Textbooks 


Anderson, Virgil A.: Training the Speaking Voice. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xx + 387. Price, $2.50. 

Bannon, John Francis, 8.J., Ph.D.: Epitome of Western Civil- 
ization. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xi-+ 291. 
Price, $2.25. 

Blackstone, Earl C., Ph.D., Crawford, Claude C., and Grinnell, 
Eltinge: Selling. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. Pp. 338. Price, 
$1.60. 

Dull, Charles E., Mann, Paul B., and Johnson, Philip G.: 
Modern Science. Three Volumes. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. Pp. 432; 502; 598. 

Fraser, W. H., Squair, J., and Parker, Clifford 8.: French Com- 
position and Reference Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co. Pp. xiii+ 616. Price, $2.00. 


General 


Brown, Wm. B., Stewart, Maxwell S., and Myer, Walter E.: 
America in a World at War. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 
Pp. 328. Price, $1.80. 

Fichter, Joseph H.,8.J.: Saint Cecil Cyprian. St. Louis, Mo.: 


B. Herder Book Co. Pp. xi-+ 282. Price, $2.50. 

Fontenelle, Monsignor R. Translated by M. E. Fowler: His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. Cleveland: The Sherwood Press. Pp. 
278. Price, $3.50. P 

Romig, Walter, Editor: The Book of Catholic Authors. De- 
troit: Walter Romig & Co. Pp. 302. Price, $2.20. 

Strong, Patience: Golden Rain. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co., Inc. Pp. 64. Price, $0.50. 


Pamphlets 

Christian Marriage. Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. 
With Discussion Club Outline, by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, 8.J. 
New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Novena to Our Lady of Victory. Compiled by Rev. Raymond 
A. Punda. Chicago: Lawrence N. Daleiden and Co. Pp. 32. 

The Wreckord. Travelers. 1942 Book of Street and High- 
way Accident Data. Hartford, Conn.: The Travelers Insurance 
Co. Pp. 30. Gratis. 

Quizzes on the Episcopal and the Anglican Churches. St. 
Paul, Minn.: Fathers Rumble and Carty, Radio Replies Press. 
Pp. 58. Price, $0.10. 
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By Rev. Paut E. Camppext, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


SisTER Mary Donatus MacNickte, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 


thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work.. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








THE AIR- AGE EDUC “ATION “SERIES * 
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The Macmillan Company announces 


the publication of an integrated series of books to implement 
an air-age educational program in the schools of the country. 


This series includes eighteen books of various arts, may be used both by teachers and stu- 
types. There are two textbooks in poole dents. There is a general introduction to 
aeronautics for high schools, together with the entire series for teachers and admin- 
manuals for the instructors. Other books i » teachers’ guide for instruc- 
for high-school students deal with aviation tion in aeronautical principles in the ay 
materials suitable for regular classes in social classes of elementary schools. 

studies, biology, mathematics, literature, 5 

ography - meteorology. Similar aids 

pe anny I * 3. h © ae hers, sociologists, and other experts 
science, biology, and geography. occa- geograp' . 

sional book, such as the one on industrial have contributed their knowledge and 


Prepared with the cooperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the Aviation 
Education Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia University; and Teachers College 
of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored y The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 


New York + Chicago + Boston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 4 jianta- Dallas «San Francisco 
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Trinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 
& 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 


confer degrees 








Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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For Catholic Children NOT 


Attending Catholic Schools 


A new and pleasant way of bringing zest 
and interest into religious instruction classes 
Encouraged by the outstanding success of the CONFRA- 
TERNITY Edition of the JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(intermediate grades), inaugurated last year, the publishers are 
adding CONFRATERNITY Editions of OUR LITTLE MES- 
SENGER (primary grades) and the YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER (upper elementary grades). All three editions 

are published weekly (September to June). eae ken oe teed 

If youareengaged in catechetical work among Catholicchildren size—a 28% goin. 

not attending Catholic schools, you will find these three weekly 

publications of material assistance. The plan of the primary unit is based on the First Com- 
munion Catechism. The intermediate unit develops explanations of the Sacraments, the sacra- 
mentals, prayer, and the Mass. The Apostles’ Creed is the theme of the unit for older pupils. 
Editors are the Reverend George M. Dennerle, Confraternity Director, Diocese of Cleveland; 
the Reverend Leon McNeill, Superintendent of Education, Diocese of Wichita; and the Very 
Reverend Monsignor William R. Kelly, LL.D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New York. 


THE 3 SCHOOL MESSENGERS 
...used by 840,000 Catholic Pupils 


( Editions per The School editions of the Three MESSENGERS are 
subscription in quantities of 2 or mere.) designed for use in the parochial school classroom. 
Emphasis is placed on current events, current geog- 
raphy, reading, civics, history, and citizenship. Almost 
every subject taught in the elementary grades is sup- 
yy plemented and enlivened by the MESSENGERS. 


subscription in quantities of 2 or mere.) They may be ordered on trial, a copy for each pupil, 
for a period of three weeks. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, 0. 
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PERSONNEL WORK 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Germane and Germane 





This book is a practical text in the philosophy, techniques, and 
practice of guidance for teachers-in-training and teachers-in- 
service. 


e Practical techniques for discovering the student’s needs, ca- 
pacities, and interests. 


e A comprehensive program for developing these needs, capaci- 
ties, and interests. 


eConcrete suggestions for improving the student’s reading 
ability and helping him to develop more efficient study habits. 


e Tests, inventories, and questionnaires which may be mimeo- 
graphed and put to work in any school. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








RECENT SARGENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME, pub. June 1942, 
224 pp., red silk cloth, $1.50. Reviews educa- 
tional thought, publications and doings of the 
year. Tells what's doing in schools and colleges 
in this time of change, what war has done and 
what will win. Finds educators unprepared and 
lacking in pertinent information. Redefines educa- 
tion and looks for hope to the inspiring individual 
rather than to isms and systems. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, pub. 
May 1942, 26th ed., 1152 pp., 250 IMlustrations, 


17 maps, $6.00. An Annual Review and Guide nected with it 
Book for all interested in private initiative in 


education. Individual private schools critically and their - fi- 
described cance, as well as 


he Eternal Sacrifice 


——— By 


Louise Doran Ross — 


This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the” 
ceremonies con- | 


A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND 





CAMPS, pub. April 1942, Tth ed., 232 pp., paper 
cover, S0c. A Guide for prospective students 
to colleges, junior colleges, private schools and 
summer camps 


WAR AND EDUCATION: TRENDS AND 
TENDENCIES TODAY, for early fall publication, 
ca 350 pp., cloth $3.50. Appraises changes 
resulting from the war. Presents evidence that 
our education leaves us without understanding 
and without emotional control,—that our cur- 
rent systems of education make possible our 
present systems of wars. 


Circulars on request 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon Street, Boston 








a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. : 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 
Price $1.25 


The Catholic Education Press 
1326 Quincy St, N.E. - Washington, D. 6. 
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